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I suppose no teacher of English ever completed with her class 
the study of a Shakespearean play without meeting with the 
conscientious objectors, usually in the shape of some outspoken, 
practically minded small boys, who claim indignantly that Shake- 
speare was ‘“‘nothing but a common plagiarist after all.” From 
the first day of high-school English, they have listened to sermons 
on the evils of plagiarism and, in some cases, have learned from 
experience the tragic consequences of this serious offense. It is 
only natural, then, that when they read for the first time the 
carefully compiled list of sources commonly prefaced to the stand- 
ard texts of Shakespeare, they refuse to acclaim that poet with 
the same honor he has traditionally had accorded to his name. 
Shakespeare is for them a fallen idol. 

One of the chief reasons for this is that, in nine cases out of ten, 
it is the similarities and not the differences between the plays and 
their sources which are conscientiously recorded by the editor. 
We read, for instance, ‘I shall now give in full the chief passages 
from Lodge’s novel, with references to the corresponding portions 
of the play. These will show that Shakespeare, not only followed 
the plot, but adopted also the phraseology of his predecessor.’’ 
We may tell the students that plagiarism was common in Shake- 
speare’s day, but even that fails to replace the dramatist upon his 
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pedestal. Too frequently, not being familiar with the facts 
ourselves, we give the non-committal reply so commonly found in 
critical books on the subject: ‘To conclude, what Shakespeare 
borrowed was the raw material of the drama. What he gave to ~ 
this material was life and art.” To the average student, such-.a 
reply means nothing. Shakespeare is not vindicated. 

It was to answer the doubts of just such schoolboys that the 
following study was made. It aims to tell as briefly as possible 
certain similarities between the play and its sources, but to stress 
primarily the changes which make this play infinitely superior to 
its source, and worthy of the creative genius and artistic tempera- 
ment of the dramatist. It includes more material than could be 
conveniently given to the class as a whole, but contains facts 
which we believe every teacher of As You Like It will find it helpful 
to know. 

From the first appearance of As You Like It, probably in 1600, 
it was obvious that the poet was chiefly indebted for the story of 
his play to the romantic novel of Thomas Lodge, known as Rosa- 
lynde, Euphues’ Golden Legacie, which had first appeared in 1590. 
A similar story had also been told in the medieval Tale of Gamelyn, 
formerly attributed to Chaucer. There is now little doubt but 
that Shakespeare used both of these works in the writing of the 
play. 

In the story of Gamelyn, the makers of the will of Sir John 
of Bordeaux leave out of the inheritance entirely the youngest son, 
Gamelyn. Angered by this, Sir John, the father, changes the will, 
leaving everything to this, his favorite son. The plan of the 
father is accepted in the main by Lodge, giving the older son a 
real reason for jealousy against his brother; while in Shakespeare’s 
play the brothers’ plan is followed entirely. This at once enlists 
our sympathy for Orlando. 

Shakespeare’s Orlando receives much the same treatment at 
the hands of his brothers as does the medieval Gamelyn.* ‘His 
horses are bred better,” complains Orlando; “for besides that they 
are fair with their feeding, they are taught their manage... . . 


* Act I, scene 1, ll, 9-11 and 16-18, Rolfe edition, 1905. 
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He lets me feed with his hinds, and bars me the place of a brother.” 
Comparison shows Gamelyn’s fate similar." 

“Sone the elder brother gyled the yonge knave; 

He took into his hand his land and his leede. 


And Gamelyn himselfe to clothe and to feede. 
He clothed him and fede him yvel and eek wrothe.” 


Lodge, in his novel, is content with having Saladyne use Rosader 
as a mean footboy, a circumstance not mentioned in either of the 
other accounts. 

Again, Gamelyn keenly resents his brother’s taunt,’ “Stonde 
Stille, gadeling,”’ etc., replying, ‘‘Cristes curs mot he have that 
clepeth me gadeling— 

I am no worse gadeling, ne no worse wight, 
But born of a lady, and geten of a knight.” 


The words remind us distinctly of Orlando’s remark,’ “I am no 
villain; I am the youngest son of Sir Rowland de Boys; he was 
my father, and he is thrice a villain that says such a father begot 
villains. ”’ 

Another instance of the influence of the tale upon the drama 
is found in the fact that, in Shakespeare and the tale, it is Orlando 
or Gamelyn, who, in his youthful and exuberant strength, suggests 
the wrestling match, whereas Lodge makes him entirely the dupe 
of his brother’s scheme. 

The wrestling scene itself suggests several such parallels. In 
Gamelyn and Shakespeare the young man is taunted by the 
wrestler who calls him to the match, whereas in Lodge he is pulled 
in reluctantly by the shoulder. Lodge then commends the Frank- 
lin for showing no feeling when his sons are killed, while the drama 
and the tale make his grief a subject for much sympathy. 

Two other’ speeches in Shakespeare, which are lacking in 
Lodge, find a close parallel in the tale. Touchstone, on entering 
the forest, declares, to the evident amusement of the audience,‘ 


* Tale 11, 70-73, “‘Tale of Gamelyn.” Appendix to Skeat’s Chaucer, Vol. IV 
(1894). 

? Tale 11, 102-7. 

3 Act I, scene 1, ll. 52-55. 4 Act II, scene 4, ll. 13-15. 
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“Ay, now I am in Arden; the more fool I! When I was at home, 
I was in a better place.” The speech is clearly reminiscent of 
the Adam of the tale, who declares upon his arrival in the forest," 


“‘Now I see it is merry to be a spencer, 
That lever me were keyes for to bere, 
Than walken in this wild wolde, my clothes to tere.”’ 


It is of interest to note that “‘ wilde wood” is also the expression 
of Jacques de Boys in Act V, scene 4, line 154. 

These instances, it seems to us, are sufficient to justify the 
claim that Shakespeare did not follow the novel slavishly, but 
chose from the tale, as well, those incidents which would be of 
special dramatic value to the play. 

Turning to the comparison of As You Like It with its chief 
source in Lodge, we discover that the changes wrought by the 
dramatist were many. They range themselves into three groups: 
first, changes in the plot, for dramatic effectiveness and unity of 
action; second, changes in the setting or atmosphere of the story; 
and third, changes in the characters given by Lodge as well as 
additions of new and important characters to the dramatis personae. 

Let us notice first the changes as to plot. Shakespeare, with 
his keen sense of the dramatic value of his material, jumps at once 
into the heart of the story. He omits entirely the account of the 
virtues and death of the father, Sir John of Bordeaux, which 
covers the first dozen pages of Lodge’s novel. The death-bed 
sermon of the old man to his sons and the final decision in regard 
to his legacy enter the drama only as antecedent facts, whereas in 
the novel they cover many tedious pages. The omission of this 
story, not only enables the dramatist to jump at once into the 
complications of the plot, but it also gives to the Orlando-Oliver 
story the more subordinate place which it ought to have, and the 
lack of which causes confusion in the Lodge novel. Throughout 
Shakespeare’s play we have a clear sense of values, with the empha- 
sis placed upon the Rosalind story and the banished-duke situation 
to which the other is necessarily subordinate. Furthermore, in 
his emphasis upon the older brother’s envy of Orlando’s nobility 


Tale 11, 620-23. 
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of character and appealing personality, the poet not only raises 
Orlando from the first in our estimation, but motivates farther 
the Oliver events, having almost entirely removed Lodge’s single 
motive of avarice. 

Again, Shakespeare avoids the grosser, more crude scenes of 
the Saladyne-Rosader (Oliver-Orlando) story, which are not in 
keeping with the quiet pastoral tone of the drama. After the 
first disagreement, for instance, Saladyne orders his men to seize 
Rosader, who, being a youth of hasty action, lifts a rake from the 
garden wall, and forces his brother and his men into a quick retreat. 
In this respect Lodge reminds us of the more impulsive scenes of 
the medieval tale, in which Gamelyn goes even so far as to club 
his brother’s porter to death, afterward throwing him down the 
well. In this way also, Shakespeare avoids the many forced 
reconciliations which grow out of such scenes in Lodge. For 
instance, following fast upon the rake-waving scene, we read," 
“Upon these sugared reconciliations the brothers went into the 
house arm in arm together, to the great content of all the old 
servants of Sir John of Bordeaux”; which reconciliation Lodge 
might have added, speedily paved the way for circumstances 
leading to the next fight. Such rowdyism is absent in Shakespeare, 
who builds up gradually the increasing wrongs of the younger 
brother and the injustices of the other until the final separation 
comes. 

It is in the wrestling scene that we find the first meeting of the 
Orlando and Rosalind plots. In Lodge’s account, Torismund, 
the duke, welcomes Rosader as the son of an old friend, while in 
Shakespeare the duke regrets his relationship to one of his enemies. 
Here the fact that Sir Rowland was revered by Rosalind’s father 
brings the lovers still closer together. The duke’s wrath against 
the house of Sir Rowland gives a further basis for his banishment 
of Oliver, and brings into later complications the motive of a 
personal grudge. 

After leaving the wrestling match, Rosader (in the Lodge 
story) returns with his friends to find his brother’s gate locked 
against him; whereupon he breaks in, routs his brother, and 


* Lodge, Rosalynde, p. 13, W. W. Greg (1907). 
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banquets his friends. Upon Saladyne’s return, a reconciliation is 
effected through the efforts of old Adam Spencer. The crafty 
Saladyne, with a band of men, then breaks into his brother’s 
bedroom at night, seizes him, and binds him to a post in the dining- 
room, where he remains three days, supposedly without food. 
During this time he is befriended by Adam, who, in the midst of a 
banquet of relatives designed to torment the starving Rosader, 
releases him and aids him in routing the guests. The two then 
meet the sheriff’s band sent against them by Saladyne and, after 
finally overcoming them, escape to the forest of Arden. Such 
horseplay is avoided in Shakespeare, whose elevation of the whole 
story is nowhere better exemplified than in the dignified and 
sorrowful farewell of Adam and Orlando on their departure from 
the old home of Sir Rowland de Boys. 

In the scene of the duke’s banishment of Rosalind, Lodge has 
Alinda (Aliena) plead for her, and so incurs her father’s wrath and 
her banishment. Shakespeare, who leaves her to banish herself 
of her own accord, ennobles her character, and leaves the duke in 
ignorance of her departure. Her father, fearing for her popularity 
in the court, banishes the more appealing Rosalind, whereas 
Torismund does the deed from a much more selfish motive, fearing 
that some powerful peer of his court will marry Rosalind and claim 
his throne. Shakespeare, in casting suspicion upon Orlando also, 
links the two plots still more closely, and furnishes a real motive 
for the banishment of Oliver, which in Lodge’s story is done because 
of the duke’s grief at the loss of a newly found warrior. One of 
the best devices for dramatic suspense introduced by Shakespeare 
lies in the fact that both Orlando and Rosalind are in ignorance of 
each other’s banishment. The fact that in Lodge, upon his arrival 
in the court of the banished duke, Rosader sorrowfully relates the 
banishment of Rosalind, rather leads one to feel that he should 
early have suspected her presence together with Celia’s in the 
persons of the disguised Ganymede and his shepherdess sister. 

The way in which Shakespeare makes a striking dramatic 
scene out of one of Lodge’s tiresome episodes is well shown in the 
sonnet scene between Rosalind, Celia, Jacques, Orlando, and 
Touchstone. In the novel we read that Rosader, having pinned 
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his sonnet to a tree, sits down to weep over his fate. Alinda and 
Rosalind, coming upon him, recognize him at once before the 
sonnet attracts their attention.t “They saw the sudden change 
of his looks,”’ says Lodge, “‘his folded arms, his passionate sighs. 
They heard him often abruptly call on Rosalynde, who, poor soul, 
was as hotly burned as himself, but that she shrouded her pains 
in the cinders of honorable modesty.” Immediately she asks 
the forester if he mourns the banished Rosalind, upon whom she 
showers no end of flattering epithets, and in whose name she 
audaciously announces that? “faint heart ne’er won fair lady.” 
Upon this he pulls from his pocket a second lengthy sonnet to 
which its subject listens in sentimental ecstasy. 

Shakespeare’s management of this scene is quite different. 
As Rosalind enters reading with much amusement the verses she 
has found on a nearby tree, she breaks in upon the conversation 
of Corin and Touchstone. The latter adds to the humor of the 
situation by parodying the love verses on Rosalind. Celia follows, 
reading a still more lengthy sonnet, which she has just plucked 
from a tree, and an animated discussion takes place as to who the 
lover is. With many interruptions and ill-concealed excitement 
on the part of Rosalind, Celia reveals the secret of her finding 
Orlando in the forest. Just then Orlando enters, telling Jacques 
the story of his love. The scorn of the malcontent and the knowl- 
edge of Rosalind’s presence among the trees, greatly enhances the 
listener’s enjoyment of such sayings as ‘‘just as high as my heart” 
and others. The departure of Jacques gives Rosalind the chance 
to taunt the lover with the signs of his disease and to suggest the 
possible cure for it. Through the scene she is master of the situa- 
tion, cleverly conceals her identity, and, above all, avoids all 
reference to herself and her perfections. 

Another evidence of Shakespeare’s careful linking of the parts 
of the plot occurs in the incident of the reconciliation of the brothers 
and the accident of Orlando. Entirely his own invention is 
Orlando’s pledge to Rosalind that he will return at two o’clock. 
His failure to do so necessitates Oliver’s return with the bloody 
napkin to tell the story to the ladies. All this is entirely omitted 

* Lodge, Rosalynde, p. 67, W. W. Greg (1907). 2 Ibid., p. 69. 
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in Lodge, who delays three days before allowing the news of the 
affair to reach Ganymede and his sister. 

The last important change made by Shakespeare in the plot 
occurs in the last act. After the weddings are over, Lodge has 
the whole party return to the cottage home for the wedding feast. 
While this is going on, the student brother of Saladyne and Rosader 
enters to announce a battle going on between the friends of the 
banished duke and the reigning lord and his supporters. Immedi- 
ately the duke and his men rush out and kill Torismund and rout 
his followers. Thereupon the merry party returns to Paris to 
live happily ever after. Shakespeare naturally desired to leave 
all bloodshed out of his quiet, pastoral drama. He therefore has 
the usurping duke met on his entrance into the forest by a pious 
monk, who persuades him to give up the throne to his banished 
brother and close his days in penitence in a nearby cell. This he 
does, peaceably though none the less unreasonably, hence paving 
the way for the future happiness of the senior duke and his band 
of lovers." 

Where Shakespeare got this close has recently been pointed 
out by Professor Stoll’ in his comparison between this play and 
John Marston’s The Malcontent. His article proves that The Mal- 
content may well be added to the list of sources of As You Like It, 
because of the many suggestions the dramatist received from it. 

In The Malcontent there rules in Genoa a usurping duke, Pietro 
Iacomo, at whose accession his brother, Duke Altofront, was 
banished. The latter, disguised as Malevole, the malcontent, 
finds his way back to the throne through the machinations of the 
villain, Mendozo. After innumerable dangers and complications, 
the usurper gives up the throne, exclaiming: 


I heere renounce forever regencie 

O Altofront! I wrong thee to supplant thy right. . . . 
O, I am changed! fore heerefore the dread power, 

In true contrition I doe dedicate 

My breath to solitarie holinesse, 

My lippes to praier; and my breast’s care shall be, 
Restoring Altofront to regencie. 


* Modern Philology, U1, 281. 2 The Malcontent, Act IV, scene 5, p. 270. 
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Hearing this, Malevole throws off his disguise and accepts the 
throne. 

The second group of changes made by Shakespeare in the play 
have to do largely with setting and atmosphere. One can see at a 
glance that Shakespeare has set his scenes at a romantic distance 
from any known or definitely located place. In vain do we ask 
ourselves over what kingdom the duke was ruler; nor do we know 
the geographical location of the forest of Arden. It is simply a 
charmingly romantic forest where “time fleets carelessly’’ and oak 
trees ‘whose boughs are moss’d with age”’ bend over the swift, 
running brooks to whose waters come the sequestered stags of 
the woodland. Not a creature troubles its stillness save one 
lonely lioness who is so obliging as to come out from hiding at 
precisely the moment she is needed, and at no other. 

Lodge’s forest of Arden, on the other hand, is definitely located, 
not far from the city of Bordeaux and within easy access of Paris. 
Rosalind and Aliena, we learn, on their journey to Arden’ “ traveled 
along the vineyards, and by many byways at last got to the 
forest side, where they traveled by the space of two or three days 
without seeing any creature, being often in danger of wild beasts.’’ 
Again,’ “‘passing thus on along, about midday they came to a 
fountain compassed with a grove of cypress trees, so cunningly and 
curiously planted, as if some goddess had entreated nature in that 
place to make her an arbor.”’ 

One does not read far in Lodge’s story without becoming 
oppressed with the closeness of the atmosphere. The fresh breezes 
of rural England would be stiffled among its closely twined branches. 
It is the odor of perfumes and cosmetics, the stamp of artificiality 
which prevails, not the fragrant wafts of the pure air of the country- 
side. A single instance will suffice to illustrate the difference. 
As Alinda and her cousin sank down in weariness in the forest, 
“the ground where they sat was diapered with Flora’s riches, 
as if she meant to wrap Tellus in the glory of her vestments; 
round about in the form of an amphitheater were most curiously 
planted trees, interseamed with lemons and citrons, which with 
the thickness of their boughs so shadowed the place that Phoebus 


* Lodge, op. cit., p. 34. 2 Ibid., p. 35. 
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could not pry into the secret of that arbor; so united were the tops 
with so thick a closure, that Venus might there in her jollity have 
dallied unseen with her dearest paramour. Fast by, to make the 
place more gorgeous, was there a fount, so crystallin and clear, 
that it seemed Diana with her Dryades and Hamadryades had 
that spring as the secret of all their bathings.” 

Nowhere does Shakespeare ring so true as in his shepherd 
scenes. Far from the insipidity of the shepherds of Lodge, who 
sit by the hour in the shady bower near the refreshing fountain, 
Shakespeare’s savor of the earth from which they are sprung. 
As they meander through the forest, Lodge’s sentimental shepherds 
spend their time singing amorous eclogues in verse of their own 
composing. On the arrival of the wanderers, Corydon approaches 
Alinda in the manner of an Elizabethan courtier, bowing low as he 
addresses her? “If I should not, fair damsel, occasion offense, 
or renew your griefs by rubbing the scar, I would fain crave so 
much favor as to know the cause of your misfortunes, and why, 
and whither you wander with your page in so dangerous a forest.’’ 

Small wonder that such a shepherd quotes Latin glibly, writes 
sonnets in French, and thoughtfully philosophizes on the envy of 
degree and the vicissitudes of fortune! 

How different is the Corin of As You Like It. His only philoso- 
phy is summed up in the lines? “the the more one sickens, the 
worse at ease he is; that the property of rain is to wet and fire to 
burn”; and last but most important of all, that “good pasture 
makes fat sheep.” That is all he knows or needs to know. After 
arguing in vain with Touchstone over the handling of ewes and 
the care of sheep, he makes his position clear: ‘Sir, I am a true 
laborer: I earn that I eat, get that I wear; and the greatest of my 
pride is to see my ewes graze and my lambs suck.’ 

In such scenes as these we look in vain for the “exact phrase- 
ology” of Lodge and realize the consummate genius of their writer. 

Having compared the plot and the atmosphere of the novel 
and the play, let us turn to the characters themselves. First, 
there are the changes made in the characters borrowed. The most 


* Lodge, op. cit., p. 46. 
? Act ITI, scene 2, ll. 21-30. 3 Act III, scene 2, Il. 66-71. 
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prominent, of course, are Rosalind and Celia, who are scarcely 
recognizable except for situation. So great is the change which 
has come over them that we may almost name them among Shake- 
speare’s distinct creations. Furnival, in his introduction to the 
Leopald edition of Shakespeare’s work declares As You Like It 
to be “the sweetest and happiest of Shakespeare’s comedies; 
sweetest, because the sweetness has been drawn from the bitters 
of life; happiest, because the happiness has sprung from, has over- 
come, sorrow and suffering. What we most prize is misfortune 
borne with cheery mind, the sun of man’s spirit shining through and 
dispensing the clouds that strive to shade it.” It is precisely this 
cheery spirit of Rosalind which removes her entirely from the 
plain of Lodge’s Rosalynde and which, pervading the play as a 
whole, transforms it into a creation of Shakespeare’s own. Lodge’s 
Rosalynde is morbidly self-conscious; Shakespeare’s full of spright- 
liness and humor. On the appearance of her father, the duke, 
just before her wedding, Rosalynde is reported to have’ “‘smothered 
her melancholy with a shadow of mirth.”” This was her liveliest 
attempt at joyfulness. No less than eight times we learn that 
Rosalynde was “in a dump” or just rousing herself from it. Her 
love affair prospered fairly, and she listened again and again to 
the amorous verses of her lover. But what do we read ?? ‘“ Rosa- 
lynde, poor soul, that had love her loadstar, and her thoughts set 
on fire with the flame of fancy, could take no rest, but being alone, 
began to consider what passionate penance poor Rosader was 
enjoined to by love and fortune.” Indeed, “poor soul” was her 
most frequent appellation. 

Along with her morbidity, she has a forwardness little akin to 
Shakespeare’s heroine. In her first meeting with Rosader, she 
hints at the virtues of Rosalynde in order to sigh at his praises of 
her. At length she persuades Rosader to bring more sonnets next 
morning, and by no means allows him to forget them. At another 
time she flatters him that he is? “worthy of as fair as she’’ but 
turns away to mourn that ‘“‘the match is not yet so surely made, 
but he may miss of his market.” Quite different is this from the 
coy yet independent Rosalind, who turns the thoughts of her 


* Lodge, of. cit., p. 150. 2 [bid., p. 73. 3 [bid., p. 81. 
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lover from her own virtues to the absurdity of his own situation 
and mockingly begs him to woo her, for she is in’ “a holiday 
humor.” It is that very humor which bids her retort?: “You a 
lover! and you serve me such another trick, never come in my 
sight more!” 

Alinda, too, lacks the retiring gentleness of Shakespeare’s 
Celia. The dramatist uses her as a soft-toned background for 
the more brilliant qualities of her cousin. In Lodge, Alinda is 
pushed forward on a level with Rosalynde, and as a result neither 
is entirely distinct. Bashfulness is unknown to her. It is she 
who accosts the shepherd and arranges their lodgings while her 
page stands to one side. The Aliena who} ‘‘cannot say the words” 
when Rosalind proposes the mock marriage is quite differently 
conceived from her who, in Lodge, herself suggests the wedding. 
But the most astonishing example of her indecorum is in her 
love-making with Saladyne (Oliver) where she actually snatches 
from his pocket the sonnets she suspects are addressed to herself, 
in order to discover without a doubt the object of his devotion. 

Rosader bears the same relation to Orlando as does Rosalynde 
to her Shakespearean prototype. The dignity and nobility so 
much envied by Oliver are sadly lacking in Lodge’s character. 
Again and again Rosader is the dupe of his brother, who looks 
upon him as a reveler worthy of no respect. There is so little 
depth to his character that immediately after suffering most from 
the treachery of his brother, he succumbs to him in tearful recon- 
ciliation, and walks blindly into the next trap set in his way. 
Once in the trap, he manifests some cleverness in working his 
way out, though usually it is through startling feats of brute force. 
All this is changed in Shakespeare, whose Orlando, though manly 
and robust, is above the use of force save in the greatest extremity. 
On this subject he speaks some of the greatest lines in the play. 
Abashed at his own incivility in challenging the duke and his men 
with drawn sword in hand, he exclaims remorsefully :4 


You touch’d my vein at first: the thorny point 
Of bare distress hath ta’en from me the show 


Act III, scene 2. 3 Act IV, scene 1, 1. 114. 
2 Act IV, scene 1, l. 35. 4 Act II, scene 7, ll. 94-08. 
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Of smooth civility; yet am I inland bred 

And know some nurture. ... . 

Let gentleness my strong enforcement be; 

In the which hope I blush and hide my sword. 


Such manliness is absent in Rosader. Like Rosalynde, he too 
often retreats to the corner with his sighs and tears. Upon his 
arrival in Arden the duke moves him to tell his story, which he 
does,’ “first beginning his exordium with a volley of sighs, and a 
few lukewarm tears.”” Such is the Rosader who proves meet 
companion for Lodge’s Rosalynde. 

Shakespeare makes out of Lodge’s Adam a character full of 
dignity and pathos. The original servant, though devoted to the 
family and anxious to bring peace between the brothers, once 
friction comes between them, shows himself most keen in the arts 
of war. He is younger than Shakespeare’s Adam, and runs off 
gleefully to the forest of Arden, though later tiring of his bargain. 
The Adam in As You Like It is perhaps the most typically English 
character in the play, belonging to that time-honored class of 
devoted family servants whose great numbers called forth the 
astonishment and admiration of Washington Irving two centuries 
later. Scorned by the older brother and cast aside with the slur 
of “dog” he attempts no striking back, but hobbles off the stage, 
pathetically murmuring,’ “God be with my old master! he would 
not have spoke such a word!”’ There is no scene in the play more 
full of dignity and pathos than that in which Orlando and the 
aged servant leave the old home. Here it is Adam who presents to 
his old master the five hundred crowns so carefully saved during 
his years of service in the family, and says the words with which 
he has immortalized himself 4 


Master go on and I will follow thee, 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. 


The characters not appearing in Lodge, which may be called 
purely Shakespearean creations, are chiefly William, Audrey, 
Touchstone, and Jacques. William, who has been likened to the 


1 [bid., ll, 118-19. 3 Act I, scene 1, |. 76. 
2 Lodge, op. cit., p. 62. 4 Act II, scene 3, ll. 69-70. 
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pearl within the oyster shell, reveals in his twenty lines a character 
full of good will toward his rival and devotion toward Audrey. 
Shakespeare had an eye for plot symmetry. Since Phoebe had 
her Silvius, and Ganymede her Phoebe, Audrey must have her 
second devotee, partly to reconcile her, and partly to prove to 
Touchstone the virtue of his choice. 

Audrey herself is a country bumpkin without wit, without 
understanding even, but with a big heart and a huge laugh. It is 
one of the chief sources of comedy in the play that such a creature 
should become the wife of Touchstone, chief of Shakespeare’s wits. 
It was Shakespeare’s plan that this supreme wit coupled with 
supreme dullness should ‘take off,” as it were, the romantic lovers 
of the play. Since Touchstone scorned matrimony, yet found it 
extremely “catching” in such an atmosphere, he determined to 
prove his scorn of love by marrying someone about whom he was 
supremely indifferent. 

Touchstone is generally conceded to be the greatest, as well 
as the most high-toned, clown in all Shakespeare. His devotion to 
Celia and Rosalind gives him withal a human quality rarely present 
in fools of his type. One of the chief sources of humor in him is 
his feeling of lordly superiority among the boorish shepherds of 
Arden, and his enjoyment of their discomfort in the presence of 
his superior wisdom. He philosophizes on the damnable manners 
of the country and gives learned sermons on love, all in the same 
breath! With his usual quick wit he makes off-hand rhymes on 
Rosalind, being privileged even to such taunts as 


Sweetest nut hath sourest rind 
Such a nut is Rosalind. 


“Peace, you dull fool,’” is his only reprimand, for like Jacques, 
he has a freedom all his own. It was the deeper satirical vein in 
Touchstone which appealed to Jacques. Such a man, he says, 
has “‘leave to speak his mind, and although he smart, men but 
seem senseless of the bob.” As You Like It without Touchstone 


t Act ITI, scene 2, Il. 98-99. 
2 Tbid., 1. 105. 3 Act IT, scene 7, l. 55. 
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would be as salt that has lost its savor. He is the very life of the 
play, the life so sadly lacking in Lodge’s Rosalynde.* 

Jacques has for many years been considered chief of Shake- 
speare’s original characters in this play. But within the last few 
years Professor Stoll has pointed out an evident source for this 
type of character in John Marston’s Malcontent. A brief summary 
of the similarities and differences between the two characters will 
show admirably how little plagiarism there is in Shakespeare’s 
use of his sources. Certain likenesses are self-evident. Neither 
is an ordinary human being, but appears in the professional garb 
of cynicism and melancholy. Both are on excellent terms with the 
fool, and enjoy his privilege of freedom of speech. Both are 
admired by the duke and scorned by their fellows. Both are 
most at home in their soliloquies, and enjoy the jarring sounds of 
discordant music. One of the strongest points of similarity is 
the manner in which each parcels out the characters in the end. 
Jacques, having declared his intention of going into solitude, 
turns to the others in the group? 

(To Duke.) You to your former honor I bequeath; 

Your patience and your virtue well deserves it:— 

(To Orlando.) You toa lover that your true faith doth merit:— 

(To Oliver.) You to your land and love, and great allies:— 

(To Silvius.) You to a long and well deserved bed:— 

(To Touchstone.) And you to wrangling; for thy loving voyage 
Is but for two months victualled:— 


So, to your pleasures; 
I am for other than for dancing measures. 


t There is a slight reminiscence in Touchstone of Passarello, the fool in Marston’s 
The Malcontent. Although the logic of these two clowns is typical of much of dramatic 
motley, there may be some connection between the two, especially as both are friends 
of the Malcontent in their respective plays. The logic by which Passarello proves 
that a great quarreler is an arrant coward reminds one of Touchstone’s deductions 
in regard to damnation for bad manners (“The Malcontent,” J. O. Halliwell’s 
Marston’s Dramatic Work, Vol. II). ‘He that quarrels seekes to fight; and he that 
seekes to fight, seekes to dye; and he that seekes to dye seekes never to fight 
more; and he that will quarrell and seekes meanes never to answer a man more, I 
think hees a coward” (Act V, scene 1, p. 273). 

Touchstone uses the same method of reasoning in his remarks to Corin in Act ITI, 
scene 2, l. 38 to 42. ‘Why, if thou never wast at court, thou never saws’t good 
manners, then thy manners must be wicked; and wickedness is sin and sin is damna- 
tion. Thou art in a parlous state, shepherd!” 


*Act V, scene 4, ll. 180-88. 
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Malevole, after the success of his plans and the throwing off of 
disguises at the dance, kicks out Mendoza and turns to the by- 
standers :* 

(To Piestro and Aurelia.) ‘You to your vowes; and thou unto the suburbs, 
(To Maquerelle.) You to my worst friend I would hardly give. 
(To Bilioso.) Thou art a perfect olde knave, all pleased to live. 

You unto my breast (To Celso and the captain.) thou to my 

hart (Maria) 

The rest of idle actors idly part. 

And as for me I here assume my right 

To which I hope all’s pleas’d. To all good night. 


It is a tribute to the consummate genius of Shakespeare that 
- the likeness between the two characters ends here. For in Jacques 
Shakespeare has given us one of the most distinctive characters 
in all literature. He is essentially a man apart, with a melancholy 
‘fall his own,’”’ and one in which he takes a keen satisfaction. 
The poet has made him a purely contemplative character, who 
stands as an onlooker upon life and takes no part init. Here he is 
in direct contrast to Malevole, who has in his nature many of the 
characteristics of a true villain and prosecutes his schemes for the 
downfall of others with an almost devilish delight. In the end he 
parcels out the characters to fates which he himself has created 
through the intrigue of his own mind and heart. It is not so with 
Jacques, who descends from the loftiness of his position to recognize 
the fates of his fellows as he leaves them to pursuits in which, in 
the future as well as in the past, he will have no part. ‘“ Discord to 
malcontents is very manna’” is typical of Malevole, who said it, 
but how untrue of Jacques, who shuns intercourse with the trouble- 
some things of the world! 

In the second place Jacques has no special grudge against any 
particular person. It is his habit rather “to rail against all the 
first-born of Egypt.”” There is nothing in his past which he has to 
avenge. Envy and revenge have no part in his nature, while 
they are back of Malevole’s every move. ‘Will you sit down with 
me?” says Jacques, “and we two will rail against our mistress, 


* The Malcontent, Act V, scene 3, |. 292. 
2 The Malcontent, Act I, scene 4, 1. 213. 
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the world, and all our misery.”* The grudge which Jacques 
bears against the world is purely impersonal. 

Critics of Shakespeare disagree largely as to the likableness 
of the character of Jacques. Many cast him aside as a cynic, 
while just as many welcome him as a genial, fairly jovial fellow. 
Surely at the end of the play he leaves no bitterness in the scene 
when he commits each one to that happiness which he recognizes, 
however cynically, as the just reward of their virtue. The old 
duke “loved to cope with him,” Shakespeare tells us. But, it 
may be objected, so did Pietro with Malevole. True, he does 
remark, ‘“‘I like him: faith, he gives me good intelligence to my 
spirit.’ But in the same speech we read, “His highest delight 
is to procure others vexation.’’ Truly, we may say, here is one 
point scored for the duke’s bad taste, rather than one for the 
geniality of Malevole. 

We need only to notice the way in which we are introduced to 
the two men in order to see the difference in their characters. 
Long before he appears on the stage, Jacques is represented to us 
as lying on the bank of a swift brook, weeping over the stag fallen 
in the chase. Tenderness, even a certain human sympathy, 
overspreads his cynicism at all times. Contrast this with the 
first speech of Malevole, who calls from his chamber window: 
“Yaugh, godaman, what dost thou there? Dukes Janimed Junoes 
jealous of thy long stockings. Shadowe of a woman, what wouldst, 
weesell? . . . . thou lambe a court—what dost thou bleat for ?— 
a you smooth chind catamite.”’ 

How infinitely below Jacques is his character will be seen at a 
glance, in any of his typical conversations. Low class is stamped 
on his every word, whereas Jacques is ever the gentleman. Take 
this single instance from his conversation with Bilioso, the old 
marshall: 

Mal: (tormentingly): I shall now leave ye with all my best wishes. 
Bil: Out ye Curre! 
Mal: Onely let’s hold together a firm correspondence. 
Bil: Out! 
*As You Like It, Act II, scene 2, |. 260. 3 Ibid. Act I, scene 2, |. 206. 
2 The Malcontent, Act I, scene 2, 1. 206. 4 Ibid., Act TI, scene 3, 1. 230. 
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Mal: A mutual, friendly, reciprocall, perpetuall kind of steddie, unanimous, 
heartily leagued— 

Bil: Hence, ye grosse jaw’d pesantly. Out! .... go! 

Mal: Adue, pigeon-house! thou burr that onely stickest to nappy fortunes— 
the sarpego, the strangury, an eternall, uneffectual priapisme seise thee! 


One feels it almost slander on the name of Shakespeare to say 
that Jacques is a recast of such a character. Malevole no doubt 
suggested to Shakespeare the possibilities of the type; but how 
infinitely superior Jacques is can be realized only by a reading of 
the two plays. 


A QUESTION OF MOTIVE 


OTELIA CROMWELL 
Washington, D.C. 


If supplementary reading is at all worth while, the pupil should 
leave each course of high-school English more friendly with books 
than he was at the beginning of the semester. In other words the 
outside reading ought to be so planned and directed that it will not 
appear as a burdensome means to an end but as an end absolutely 
desirable in itself. As we wish our young people to acquire for all 
time the habit not only of reading but of reading with a discriminat- 
ing taste for the better kind of things, we must at the outset lead 
them to see that there is pleasure genuine and unstinted in the 
books on the “lists.” One may object that the sugar-coated pill 
is pedagogically unsound, but our business is to teach a love 
of books; moreover, reading with adults is usually a matter of 
recreation. In our moments of sober introspection, we teachers of 
English have seen the situation bared of all illusions; we have 
known of numbers of our pupils who have turned in their reading 
reports with sighs of joy and the fixed determination to read no 
more until forced to for the next report. Our “two books a 
semester’’ did little indeed for the great majority who did not go 
to books from choice. So discouraged had I become with the 
results of the old plan that, disregarding utterly such orthodox 
motives as ‘‘acquaintance with the best authors,” ‘“ennobling our 
ideals,” ‘‘reading to enlarge our vocabulary,” I took a solemn vow 
that whether my pupils read classics or not they should get so 
much joy out of this supplementary reading that, like our friend 
Oliver, they would boldly ask for ‘‘more.” 

So much for the purpose. When the time came for making 
plans I decided that a number of short readings comprising several 
types of composition—viz., the short story, the essay, the news- 
paper editorial, the letter—would not only attract the apathetic 
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pupil but, on account of the limitless variety of subject-matter, 
ultimately reach the interests of practically all. Two longer 
books, a novel and a biography, could be offered after the suspi- 
cions of the class had been allayed, the indifference overcome, and 
some enthusiasm awakened for newly discovered mines of pleasure. 
The semesters devoted to formal composition seemed for practical 
purposes a better time for my experiment than the semesters set 
apart for the closer study of literature. I believed, moreover, 
that I could kill two birds with one stone by utilizing the supple- 
mentary reading as material for oral composition. Without 
encroaching upon the three days sacred to developing, writing, 
and revising themes, I could use for my scheme one day out of the 
two left for oral composition. Two problems now confronted me: 
the preparation of reading lists and a method of checking up 
reports. 

First of all, I arranged readings for the first ten weeks of the 
semester as follows: 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR ENGLISH 3A 


February 14, magazine stories 

February 21, short stories 

February 28, newspaper editorials 

March 7, novels 

March 14, magazine (non-fiction articles) 

March 21, essays 

March 28, essays 

April 18, biographies 

April 25, letters 

May 2, optional 

This amount of reading is not at all burdensome, because only 
two readings fall into the “‘book”’ class, the others being classified 
as “one-sitting”’ types. For these longer works—namely, biogra- 
phies and novels—three weeks’ notice was given, but the lists for 
the other readings were posted one week only before the reports 
were due. 

We began with the short stories found in these magazines: 
Saturday Evening Post, American Magazine, Cosmopolitan, Scrib- 
ner’s, McClure’s, Harper’s, Century, and Atlantic Monthly. This 
group afforded a wide enough range of types of stories to appeal 
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to every taste, and the notice given was long enough to allow 
the pupils to browse until they had found a story to their liking. 
On the day before the reports were due the pupils were?given a 
short talk upon the bare essentials of the short story, emphasis 
being placed upon simplicity of plot, limitation of characters and 
events, and comparative rapidity of movement. They were told 
also that they would be expected to know whether or not the 
stories read conformed to these essentials. As the recitation period 
would not allow time for five-minute reports from all, written 
outlines were to be prepared. Care had to be taken, however,‘to 
assign topics which would test the pupils’ reading but not produce 
a great amount of material for correction. I had to keep in mind 
the fact that these supplementary reports were being dovetailed 
into weeks when formal composition was being taught, weeks 
prolific of themes original and revised. Accordingly I suggested 
that the pupils prepare reports discussing the following topics 
arranged in the order given: 


Report I. THe SHortT STORY 


. Name of story and author. 

. Name and date of magazine containing story. 

. Summary of plot (not more than four or five sentences). 
. Reasons for liking or disliking the story. 


The recitation period allowed time for oral reports from six 
pupils, who were permitted to use their outlines for reference. 
Each report was followed by criticism of the grammar, voice, and 
posture of the student, and the last ten minutes of the period were 
devoted to a general discussion of the stories, volunteers answering 
such questions as: ‘‘Do you consider the plot simple?” “Are 
too many characters introduced ?’’ ‘‘Could any events be elimi- 
nated without affecting the plot?’’ ‘When were you aware as to 
how the story would end?” ‘Would you have liked a different 
ending?’ ‘What essential of the short story has been dis- 
regarded ?”’ These questions and some others put by the students 
themselves brought forth answers showing not only interest but a 
surprising amount of reflection and keen analysis. I discovered 
also that several members of the class had read, during the week, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
ENGLISH 3A, SECOND 
February 14, February 21, February 28, March 7, 
Name of Pupil Magazine Stories Stories Editorials Novels 
Scribner's (February, “Tce Water PIl—.”| “Farms for Soldiers,”| The Eldest Son 
1919), “Em r’s} © Fanny Hurst Washington Post| Archibald Marshall 
Ghost, ’’ Temple (February 26, 1919) 
Bailey 
Harper's (January,| “Kaa’s Hunting,”| “What Kind The Broad Highway, 
1919), High Cost ost of Kipling League?” Evening} Jeffery Farnol 
onscience,’’ Star (February 26, 
Beatrice Ravenel Tg19) 
merican (February,| “Cap’n Bob the|“Good Music for|Awakening of Helena 
1919), “Paradise} Screamer Hop-| Washington,’’ Richie, Margaret 
Regai ” Samuel] _kinson Evening Star (Feb-| Deland 
A. ruary 27, 1919) 
Good Housekeeping) “A Winter’s Court-| “Good Music for] Prisoners of Hope, 
(February, 10919),| ship,” Alice Brown} Washington,”’Zven-| Mary Johnston 
“The of ing Star (February 
Surgical,” Ruth 27, 1919) 
Sawyer 
Harper's (February,, “A Walk up _the|/“The German Fleet] Huckleberry Finn, 
1919), “Praying) Avenue,” Ri Again,” Washing- Mark Twain 
Sally,” Alice Brown Davis ton Post (February 
27, 1919) 
Harper's (February,| “G her,” Richard} “Tomorrow’s Tribute| Rose in Bloom, L. M. 
T9109), to the Victors,” Alcott 
Sally,” Alice Brown| Evening Star (Fe' 
ruary 26, 1919) 
American (February,| “Gift of the Magi,”| “Good Music for of te Wild, 
1919), “The Man O. Henry Washington,” Even- 
with the World’s ing Star (Febru- 
Record,’’ Hol- ary 27, 1919) 
worthy Hall 
Scribner’s (February, “Murders in the Rue| “Farms for Soldiers,”| Little Shepherd of 
1919), “Emperor’s| Morgue,” Edgar} Washington Post) Kingdom Come, 
— emple| Allan Poe (February 26,1919)} John Fox, Jr. 
ailey 


* Record of one-third of the class. 
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March 21, March 28, April 18, 2s, 
Magazines (Non-fiction Biceraphies Apeil as 
Har, “Fisherman’s Luck,”| ‘‘ Little Rivers,’’| Astobio, ,Benja-| Letters 
I Fo Henry van Dyke Henry van Dyke Bis Son, 
hat Grow,’’ 
Wal Pri 
Bookman (March,| “Chinatown,” Jacob) “CriticismofOthers,”| Theodore Roosevelt,) Vaili 
1919), “pooks Ris ‘A. C. Benson Jacob Riis 
w as a Child,” 
World’s Work (March,| “Modern Gallantry,”| “The M of} Si M ife, ; 
to19), “Life of Gen-| Charles — W.E. B. 
eral Pershing,’’ Du 
George MacAdam 
Good Howsekeeping| “On Song,” Hilaire) “On Fallingin Love,”| Twenty Years at Hull| to W. B 


ebruary, 1919), 
“Reconstruction 
Even for Our Kit- 
chens” 


Coos 


ruary, I 
ant 
W. L. George 


Saturday Evening Post 
(March 8, ror9), 
**Looking Back-| 
ward,” Henry Water-} 
son 


Scribner’ s (March, 
the} 
of ar?” 

A. 


Atlantic Monthly 
(March, 1919), 
“Some South African 
Snakes,’’ William 
Charles Scully 


” ‘Jacob 
J 


**Little Rivers,’’ 
Henry van Dyke 


“Ordered South,” 
Robert Louis Stev-} 
enson 


“English and Ameri- 
can Song Birds,” 
John Burroughs 


Robert Stev- 
enson 


**Gifts,’’ Emerson 


“Fisherman’s Luck,” 
Henry van Dyke 


House, Jane 
Addams 


from Slavery, 
er T. Wash- 


almer, George’ 
Herbert Palmer 


Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jacob Riis 


Letters to His Son, 
Chesterfield 


Letters to Mrs. Hearn, 
Lafcadio Hearn 


Letters to Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, Laf- 
cadio Hearn’ 


Vailima Letters, 
Stevenson 


elena 
ret 
| Bello | Mason, Lafcadio 
Hearn 
| “Dream Children,”| Promised Land, Po 
Charles Lamb Antin 
Charles Lamb ] 
ington 
| 
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more than one story from the magazines listed At the end of 
the period the written reports were collected from the students 
who had not made oral reports. The labor of examining these 
papers was relatively light, very little time being required to 
glance down the page for errors in structure in the few sentences 
demanded by questions 3 and 4. 

For the second short-story reading, I compiled a list from 
the literature lists in the Report on Reorganization of English in 
Secondary Schools, bulletins from the public library, and the supple- 
mentary list furnished by the head of my department. Included 
were not only the names of practically all the better-known writers 
of the short story but the names also of writers of minor distinction. 
Topics for the reports were as follows: 


Report II. THe SHort Story 


1. Name of story and author. 

2. Title of collection in which story is found. 

3. A one-word characterization of the story, as “weird, 
“‘depressing,”’ ‘‘sensational,”’ ‘‘ humorous,” “pathetic,” etc." 

4. Reasons for your characterization of the story. Mention incidents 
which influenced you to select the adjective you have used. 


66 


exciting,” 


The oral recitation was conducted similarly to the lesson of 
the previous week. A different group of pupils made reports, but 
practically every pupil volunteered some observation in the dis- 
cussions. Not only had the interest in the short story become 
greater, but the class as a whole responded more spontaneously 
to the call for criticism, the pupils understanding that criticism 
in its double meaning is the appreciation of merits as well as the 
detection of faults. 

During the eight weeks which followed the other types were 
read in the order listed. Reports were made each Friday. To 
insure each pupil’s having an equal chance with the others, an 
effort was made to shift the relays of pupils making oral reports. 
The chart (shown on pp. 512-13) secured absolute fairness for all 
because oral reports were denoted by entries in red ink. It is 
quite a simple matter to make red-ink entries during the first half 


The suggestion for this topic was received from Thomas and Howe, Composition 
and Rhetoric. 
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minute of the pupil’s report, and the work of the pupils not reciting 
may be checked up at the end of the day by a pupil. After the 
written reports are examined, they are returned to the pupils for 
revision in case of serious errors or several minor errors. 

The topics or questions given for these reports vary necessarily 
not only with the type of discourse being reported upon but with 
the progress of the pupil and the point of view of the teacher. I 
find that my problem is to give topics which will (1) demand the 
complete reading of the assignment, (2) stimulate enthusiasm, 
(3) produce intelligent criticism, and (4) insure a brief report. 
Without any desire to restrain the impulse to write freely and 
fully, I feel that it is better to require shorter reports which I can 
find time to examine than to demand longer papers which of 
necessity remain unread. Moreover, something is accomplished 
if we develop the pupil’s power to condense thought and his ability 
to use concise, adequate language in the expression of thought. 
On the other hand, the oral recitation affords opportunity for 
unlimited expression. The subjoined lists of topics give a bare 
idea only of possibilities: 


Report III. EpITorRIALs 


. Name of newspaper. 

. Date. 

3. Title of editorial. 

4. Point of view of editor (condensed). 
5. Point of view of student. 


no 


A distinctive feature of this recitation grew out of the fact 
that, although the pupils were not restricted to the local news- 
papers, the majority of the class selected the home newspapers 
and many reports were on the same editorials. Consequently 
there was a demand for the reasons for the point of view of the 
students as well as for the difference of opinion in the interpreta- 
tion of the editor’s discussion of the subject. Then, too, we had 
opportunity to contrast the direction of the individual interests of 
the pupils as they were bent toward national questions or local 
affairs. One of the greatest advantages of the readings of editorials 
was the stimulation of the spirit of inquiry into the news articles 
or the actual circumstances which gave rise to the editorials. 
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Report IV. Novets 

. Name of novel. 
Name of author. 
Principal characters. 
Scene of events. 
. Select a) or b): 

a) Réle of the leading character. 

b) Condensation of plot. 

6. Reasons for liking or not liking the story. 

7. Identification of author. 

The novel reports are always intensely absorbing. Whereas 
the pupil reporting follows the topics, the nature of the novel 
adapts itself to the expression of personal feeling, and the response 
to this opportunity is usually prompt and enthusiastic. Such 
questions as “Would you have acted in similar circumstances as 
the hero acted ?” or “‘Could this have happened in real life?’ or 
“Would you like such a character for a friend?” appeal to every 
pupil in the class, and the liveliness of the discussion not only 
evokes opinions and directs the attention toward novels other than 
the one read but furnishes an inexhaustible supply of “material”’ 
for composition. Indeed, so popular was the novel report, that a 
unanimous request was made for another day to continue discus- 
sions and to hear reports of other novels. 

Report V. Essay 


. Name of essay and author. 
. Title of volume in which essay may be found. 


. Principal thought. 
Lesson learned. 

. Parts worth remembering. 

Style. 

. For whom suitable. 

. Identification of author. 

In dealing with the essays one question for general discus- 
sion was, “How far does the author reveal himself in his work ?” 
What was said about style involved no minute analysis of crafts- 
manship, such as forms a part of the technical study of certain 
classics studied during the “literature period,” but concerned 
simply the general plan of the essay and the method of expres- 
sion. The pupils had no difficulty in deciding whether the style 
was simple, clear, direct or evasive, involved, pedantic. In 
our readings of essays the question of the perennial value of 
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certain books always arises, reasons being suggested as to why 
certain essays are read and re-read. The suitability of favorite 
essays as gift books is another topic infinite in its possibilities for 
stimulating thought. As a rule the preferences for one essay over 
another do not involve the question of style but are influenced by 
the intent of the essayist, his thought, the lesson taught. 

The report upon non-fiction articles selected from magazines 
follows essentially the line of the report upon the essay. To the 
list of magazines offered for short stories I added the New Republic, 
Scientific American, House Beautiful, and Good Housekeeping. The 
pupils were, moreover, given the privilege of substituting other 
magazines with the consent of the teacher. Any misgivings I may 
have felt on account of the informality of the course and the lati- 
tude allowed in the selection of readings were stilled when two boys 
asked permission to submit articles from the North American 
Review. 

Report VIII. BioGRAPHIES- 


. Title of book. 

. Author. 

. Necessity for the biography. 

. Take a), 6), or c): 
a) Unusual experiences in the life of the person. 
b) The one great accomplishment. 
c) Obstacles in the way of success. 

5. Lessons learned from the life. 


The biographies offered were Jane Addams’ Twenty Years at 
Hull House, Mary Antin’s The Promised Land, Franklin’s Auto- 
biography, Irving’s Life of Goldsmith, Helen Keller’s Story of My 
Life, Palmer’s Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, Riis’s Making of an 
American, Washington’s Up from Slavery, Richard’s Florence 
Nightingale, and Gilchrist’s Life of Mary Lyon, in one group; 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare the Boy, Nicolai’s Boys’ Life of Lincoln, Larcom’s 
New England Girlhood, and Hale’s New England Boyhood in a 
second group; and Mr. Gamaliel Bradford’s series of “ Portraits”’ 
in the Atlantic Monthly as a third group. A selection could be 
made from among the three. I included the simpler second group 
for the pupils who could not read with ease the more difficult books. 

The last prescribed readings—letters—brought us face to face 
with people, and no adroitly phrased questions were needed to 
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start a discussion of the message of the letter, the source of its 
charm, or the personality of the writer. The pupils, assuming 
the letters were addressed to themselves, were only too eager to 
give their preferences for certain letters or parts of letters and to 
hazard guesses as to the intent and the character of the writer. 
Not the least profitable result of the entire course were the letters 
written by the pupils as answers to the letters read. 
Report IX. Letters 


. Name of the writer of the letter. 
Name of the person to whom the letter is addressed. 


. General tone. 
. Personality of the writer (quote bits of the letter as evidence). 


. Effect of the letter upon the reader. 
. How you would answer the letter. 


As I have said, my purpose in this plan for supplementary read- 
ing was neither to teach literature as such nor composition in its 
restricted sense but to awaken if possible an interest in books, an 
interest which would persist beyond the requirements of the course 
and the narrow limits of the schoolroom. Inasmuch as I was try- 
ing to do my full duty toward the demands of technical composition 
and the study of literature in the periods set apart for the work, I 
felt at liberty during this one hour a week to unshackle the bands 
of technique in the interest of free expression of individual and 
perhaps unconventional opinion upon works which had been read 
for pleasure. With this larger aim in view, namely, the love of 
books, I was thus able to accomplish more “outside reading”’ than 
in previous semesters. The work, however, while relatively 
untechnical and informal in method, was by no means unsys- 
tematic. The readings, in the order of arrangement, became 
increasingly difficult; the range of selection, though broad, admitted 
nothing harmful; and the observance of the principles of grammar 
and composition was demanded in the oral recitation and in the 
written reports. I am certain that the experiment justified itself, 
because the pupils not only did more outside reading at that 
particular period, but continued the readings of certain types at 
least to such an extent that during the remaining weeks of the 
semester I was appealed to from time to time for additional 


reading lists. 


wn 


FRIENDS BY MAIL 


OLIVE ELY HART 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia 


A Red Cross exhibit had been set up in one of the rooms of the 
building where I was teaching. I was told that the Junior Red 
Cross was anxious to encourage correspondence between American 
children and children in other parts of the world. So I wandered 
into the room to see whether there were any possibilities in the 
exhibit for my summer-school classes. 

The cases were on one side of the room between two large 
windows. I felt my inborn dread of school exhibits disappearing 
as my eye fell on the clean glass filled with gaily colored, whimsically 
constructed toys; on well-mounted photographs, clearly typed 
letters, and beautifully printed cards of explanation. 

I stopped first to read a central card which stated that the 
children who had sent the material were pupils in Dr. Bakule’s 
school for crippled children at Prague. The card explained that 
these children were striving to live and learn so well, not only that 
they might do their own part in the world, but that they might 
encourage other children to do their work well. ‘To life through 
life, and to work through work”’ was their motto. Then I saw 
the photographs. Fine lads with faces glowing with intelligence. 
but with bodies crushed and crippled and broken as God has seen 
fit to afflict but few of us. But the triumph on those faces no one 
could see without knowing that somewhere, somehow, a great 
victory had been fought and won by these children. 

The letters—the autobiographies—were the answer. Each 
child had written his life-story as only children can write. They 
all had known poverty, pain, hunger, despair, but had found 
sanctuary in Dr. Bakule’s school. There they had found a home, 
for the school had developed into a community house where they 
shared with each other good times and bad, and where each 
worked out his own salvation in terms of finding his work. 
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The toys happened to be materializations of ‘The Elephant’s 
Child.” I am sure Kipling would have reveled in the “great 
gray-green greasy Limpopo River” painted scene-fashion on a 
canvas background; in the many-jointed Bi-colored Python Rock 
Snake: in the elephant’s child himself, in his tall aunt the giraffe, 
and in the Kokokolo bird. One boy, a cartoonist of promise, had 
contributed also delectable cartoons of each one in the school includ- 
ing the good Dr. Bakule and the mother of one of the children who 
stays at the school and “helps.”’ 

These children craved the friendship of American children and 
asked for answers to their letters. I wanted to sit down and write at 
once myself. My problem, however, was to choose the one of my 
classes which would get the most from the experience, get it most 
quickly, and get it so obviously that a hundred or so observers would 
be able to catch the idea of the whole proceeding. 

I decided that a group of tenth-year boys and girls should be the 
ones to see the exhibit and write to Dr. Bakule’s children. I 
decided also that I would let the whole idea come to them, as it had 
to me, through the charm and power of the children’s own messages. 
I aroused considerable excitement in class, therefore, by asking 
whether everyone could meet me the next morning an hour before 
their first class. Columbia students are accustomed to early hours, 
and the pupils in the Demonstration School are quite willing to 
begin betimes. Early the next morning therefore, I unlocked the 
door and ushered some bewildered children into the exhibition 
room. “There is something here I should like you to see,” I said. 
They looked slightly disappointed at my dénouement, but like me 
they were quickly attracted by the cases at the windows. 

I sat down in a far corner and looked over a book I had with me. 
In a few minutes I heard one girl say, “‘O! can’t you read it so that 
wecanallhear?” It wasa letter from one boy telling of his prayers 
that God would send him arms and his despair when he found that 
his prayer was unanswered. ‘The girl began to read: 

But miracles no longer happen in our century. I began to hate even life. 
I thought and thought, but the result of it was only sadness. .... But I appeared 
one nice day in Prague at the institute for cripples. The days which now 
began in my life were as beautiful as in fairy tales. Only now I began to live. 
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I worked with all energy because when I was working I had at least no time to 
think of the things which made me unhappy before, and I knew too that I 
could be independent and no burden to anyone only by means of work. ... . 
In the evenings I had to go out and run, run somewhere, no matter where, only 
torun. If the pain comes again I shall smile at it and shall keep more closely 
at my work. 


“He’s wonderful, isn’t he?’’ someone murmured. Then the 
reading continued. ‘Listen to this. Here’s another interesting 
one.” 


My aim which I should like to reach is to study caricature and illustration. 
The only thing I am afraid of is of not being constant in my aims. Maybe I 
am so because I create very easily. 


“Doesn’t that sound just like a book?” came from one girl. 
Then they turned to me and I came out of my corner. 

“Miss H——-, what is this? Who are these children? How 
did these things get here?”’ I called their attention to the cards 
and then told them that the Junior Red Cross had decided to con- 
tinue to work for the children of the world. I explained that 
the idea was to make it possible for the young people of today 
to get better acquainted with one another, in the hope that when 
they grew up and had to take our places, better understanding 
would help to solve some of the problems of the world. 

“Do you mean that we may write tothem? May we send them 
something?” “It is time to go up to class,” said I, “shall we take 
time there to discuss what we can do about writing ?’’ There was 
an excited chorus of Yes.” 

When we reached the third floor, our room was crowded with 
visitors—summer-school students who were there to observe. The 
opportunity was too good to be lost. Of course the children were 
eager to tell the visitors where they had been and what they had 
seen. It took very little guidance to have them tell, in addition, 
what had impressed them most, and what they intended to do about 
the whole matter. It was a great opportunity to think straight 
and to express ideas so definitely and so effectively that the visitors 
would catch something of the real flavor of the visit. The reaction 
on the part of the observers seemed to show that the children were 
successful in their attempts. 
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Plans for writing were eagerly made. It was decided that each 
one should write a letter; that we should give each other an idea of 
what we intended to say to avoid duplication; that we should in- 
clude kodak pictures of the class, of the school and university 
buildings, and any other interesting pictures taken by the pupils 
themselves. 

The class met the next day, and interest was as keen as it had 
been before. True to their promise several pupils had brought 
cameras with them. Brief statements of the general contents of 
each letter were made. Discussion as to what should be put in and 
what left out was intelligent and discriminating. One committee 
was appointed to revise all the letters; another was selected to 
assemble all the material; one member of the class agreed to type 
all the letters. Each one agreed to keep in mind the fact that he 
was to tell the children at Prague something which would open the 
door a little bit to the beginnings of a friendship with some America:. 
children. We parted to make drafts of the letters for the next day, 
and to meet after school to take pictures. 

The letters came the next day, were read in class, and subjected 
to the most penetrating criticisms. When Janet said she was 
taking a Domestic Arts course but that she didn’t like it, Ted 
objected: “I don’t think she ought to say that, Miss H——.” 

“Why not ?”’ I asked. 

“Tt may have a bad effect on Dr. Bakule’s girl,” said he. “She 
seems to like the course.” 

“Oh, no,” said Janet, ‘I don’t think so, I said ‘unlike her I 
don’t like it.’ People don’t all like the same thing. The course 
is all right, I guess.” 

Charlotte, who had been raised in a Hebrew Shelter for Destitute 
Children, broke down over her letter. She told me privately 
afterward that she felt glad those children could know that she 
could understand them because she had had trouble herself. 
“But,” she added, ‘‘I couldn’t read about it out loud.” 

Ted, who was inclined to be self-centered and silent, went to a 
great deal of trouble to get pictures he had taken of Niagara Falls. 
‘I thought the fellow who was interested in mechanics would like 
to hear about the water power,” he explained. 
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The letters were finally written and typed and the photographs 
mounted. The thing was done—a slight thing, but electric with 
the vitality of the desire which had created it. A few extracts 
from the letters may give something of the spirit of friendly under- 
standing which made writing them such a pleasure. 


Janet wrote: 
ae At present I am going to school in New York. Like your Sylvia I 
study Domestic Science, but unlike her I don’t likeit...... For the past two 


years I have been living in New York, but after I graduate I am going to India 
for six months, so perhaps we may meet in some of my travels. 


Charlotte seemed to find real comfort in writing her sad little 
history to children who had sent her a message of indomitable 


courage. 
ee When I was five years old my mother died and left behind her a large 
family of small children. My father was ill; so an older sister and I were put 
into an institution. I was separated from my sister and brother, and put to 
board withanold woman. Two years later my father died, and I felt that there 
was nothing left for me to care about. The institution thought it would be 
good for me to be with my brother and sister. I went there, but not for long, 
for I became ill and had to be sent away from my sister again, and I never 
returned. 

My life among different classes of people I will not try to describe, because 
I am trying to forget those experiences. I am getting older, but [ miss my 
mother more and more. When I think of you and your wonderful will-power, 
I feel how very insignificant my troubles were. I have been thinking only of 
myself, not others. Now I think I shall have new power to do something 
that is worth while. 


Helen, herself a cripple, wrote: 
seat There are some schools here for crippled children who have parents and 
who live at home. These schools are run by hospitals which give treatment 
to the children and educate them at the same time. A vehicle calls for each 
child and takes them all directly to the school. These children are taught 
things similar to those taught to you. I think if you were in America you 
would like the arrangement of things. 


Elizabeth had been caught by the garden pictures in the exhibit: 


wiculsace I noticed that some of you were very interested in gardening. We also 
have a garden. It is not very large, but we raise many vegetables. We have 
some you don’t have—corn, tomatoes, and lima beans. My father and aunt 
do most of the gardening, but sometimes I help. I like to eat what comes out 
of it better than working in a garden. 
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Ted wrote: 


I have read your letters and have seen the work you sent over here. I 
was surprised to learn that you, away across the sea, should think, act, and 
live so much as we do. 

There are many thousands of schools and colleges in this country, and 
there are more opportunities for boys and girls to learn a profession. I am 
going to high school now in New York, but I have to travel forty miles to get 
there. I am going to be an electrical and constructional engineer. 

I have a friend who hasn’t any parents and who is having a hard time to 
get an education. He goes to college every other year, as he has to work one 
year between so he can earn his next year’s expenses. 

If it is possible our class would like to correspond with yon as we are 
interested in your activities in Russia. 


Pauline’s letter I give in full: 


My DEAR FRIENDS: 

Although I have never seen you nor met any of you, I cannot help thinking 
of you as friends whom I admire. Could anybody feel differently toward you 
after having read your autobiographies and seen your pictures ? 

One thing I can tell you, my friends, which I am sure will please you: the 
aim of Dr. Bakule’s school to “help and inspire normal children” is a thing of 
reality. Would you like to have proof of it? Here in our English period, 
which was devoted entirely to you, one of the students said that our efforts 
and achievements seem very insignificant when compared with yours. Yes, 
we are proud of your brave struggles and inspired by your victories. 

I wish to add one thing more before closing my letter. I am in this country 
three years and nine months, I came over from Russian Poland on December 
18, 1916, and I like it here very much. May success never fail you is the wish 
of your American friend, PAULINE..... 


Do you think these children will ever again hear unmoved the 
words ‘‘Czecho-Slovakia ?”” Do you think their own schools can 
ever again be detached in their minds from other schools in other 
lands where other children are living and learning and growing up? 
Do you think that when these children grow up they can ever quite 
forget that their hands once touched across the sea in friendliness 
and understanding ? 

Motivation? Yes. Purposeful planning? Yes. A resulting 
product? Yes. An unforgettable impression? Yes. Should we 
not be grateful for teaching opportunities which make vital, pur- 
poseful activity almost inevitable ? 


THE DAILY GRIND 


MAYDELL MURPHY 
Taunton, Massachusetts 


Of all the professions in existence the teacher’s is considered 
the most humdrum. The complaint is usually made by the 
teacher herself. ‘‘Same old masterpieces, same old rules, same 
old pupils, same old school.” In the middle of the year the creep- 
ing approach of the monster Monotony is apt to produce despair 
in one’s heart and paralysis in one’s teaching. Then is the time 
the pet schoolroom devils try one’s patience to the verge of dis- 
traction. The teacher decides she is a physical wreck. And if 
her pocketbook allows, she plans to go to Atlantic City for her 
spring vacation. If her roseate visions are limited by x y z finances, 
she grits her teeth and resolves to take full vengeance on the next 
dullard that annoys her. 

The real diagnosis is this: she needs variety in her work. No 
good teacher can ever teach the same lesson twice in the same 
way and retain her full self-respect. She may get equal results 
with her pupils—very probably she does—but she is killing her 
own joy in active creation and becomes only the faithful imitator 
of herself. Every year in June I burn all my notebooks that I 
have used the preceding year. Drastic proceedings, especially 
when I expect to be in a tight pinch a thousand times. But sup- 
pose the following January or February when full steam is on I 
should be tempted to use my former plans! I am firmly con- 
vinced, although they might act as opiates and relieve the tension 
for the time being, they would mean my final enslavement and 
ignominious defeat. So I start each year anew. The material 
may be one and the same as long as the august college board 
pleases, yet I shall remain undisturbed. For I have discovered 
that there are an infinite number of broad paths and, oh, so many 
enchanting little lanes leading up to the well-known masterpieces 
of architectural English. How I used to dread plodding wearily 
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through the unchanged principles of description, narration, expo- 
sition, and argumentation with my curio collection of traditional 
theme subjects! Now in my classes we discard as rapidly as we 
use, and in spite of my former incredulity the population of new 
titles is constantly increasing. My pupils work four times as 
hard as they used to and with an enthusiasm that is positively 
uplifting, with the result that in divisions of forty there are aston- 
ishingly few failures. But the acme of it all to me is that I myself 
am constantly spurred on to new effort, to ever-freshening energy 
and to a constant flush of mental health. I entered teaching with 
enthusiasm. The question confronted me, Shall I end with the 
same glow of active service? And each year, instead of diminish- 
ing my zeal, has added a fanatic’s passion for more work. My 
delight is unbounded in being able to give to my pupils as fast as 
I can acquire. 

No, I am not talking about a Midsummer-Night’s Dream with 
a Coney Island setting and an O: Henry ending. 

In theme work, for instance, we started the third-year high- 
school English with some such subjects as this: our high school as 
a democracy (or an autocracy), with a free discussion of aristocracy, 
anarchy, bolshevism, and the responsibilities of the individual citizen 
as well as the governing authorities. This led to a set of argumen- 
tative subjects: the Lodge-Lowell debate; the movies, a benefit 
ora detriment; all foreign adults in the United States should be com- 
pelled to learn the English language; the most suitable play for our 
class to give; the school hours should be lengthened; the tax- 
payers of our city should help support the railways; Freshmen 
are far inferior to Juniors. This last, though abominable argu- 
ment, led to an act of charity. My Juniors compiled a neat little 
set of directions for the Freshies—where the different rooms were 
to be found, the name of the teacher in charge of each, the use 
of the library, the location of the coatrooms, the care of school 
materials, the rules to obey, the traditions to uphold, and the 
class yells. One of these little leaflets, each original in arrange- 
ment and duly decorated, was presented to each delighted Freshie. 
Old-time advice such as, “In case of fire do not run,” “Green 
material will not burn,” and quotations from Mark Twain were 
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scattered here and there to enliven the really sound directions. 
A board of censorship for themes was established for the first 
month, and no blotted manuscripts reached the teacher during 
that time, for those six Juniors on that committee worked like 
conscientious officers breaking in rookies to a sound regard for 
accurate detail. No wasting of time on my part dealing with 
forgotten margins, incorrect indorsements, omitted titles, and 
slovenly penmanship. 

Then we concentrated upon a humorous description of how our 
classmates entered the room, their conduct under certain imagined 
conditions, a description of their characteristics or those of the 
teachers. Original limericks about famous men of the day drew 
attention to biography and verse forms. Then followed a collec- 
tion of figures of speech from various magazine and newspaper 
clippings, followed by a comparison of the apt figures in the poetry 
of Masefield, Yeats, and a few of the best bits from older poets. 
A discussion of the choice of words led us to an eager perusal of 
Robert Service, Rudyard Kipling, Robert Frost, the late war 
poetry, and Carolyn Wells’s Nonsense Anthology. The lure of 
poetic advertisements tickled their fancy and we harked back to 
Omar Khayyam and Chaucer. The Knights of King Arthur 
organizations lent interest to Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King and 
the Wolf-Cubs to Kipling’s Jungle Books. Then President Wilson’s 
clear speeches gained widespread admiration which led to a study 
of the terse expression of ideas in civics, history, science, and 
finally in the best newspaper editorials. 

The work in original short-story writing was preceded by a 
red-hot discussion of what the editors of the standard magazines 
really wanted for material. We analyzed some of the best Satur- 
day Evening Post stories, pored over the collection of Adlantic 
Narratives, squabbled over the Century and Scribner products and 
even commented on a few Black Cat, Smart Set, and newspaper 
glorifications. We studied O. Henry’s “The Ransom of Red 
Chief,” ‘“‘The Cop and the Anthem”; Conan Doyle’s best; Mark 
Twain’s ‘The Invalid’s Story’; “Ruggs R.O.T.C.”; selections 
from The Varmint; and the Penrod stories. Some of the original 
short-stories I received from that class are going to be put into a 
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permanent record of our school’s achievements. All were faulty 
in many ways, of course, but I got no dead wood, no nasty murders, 
no inane love stories, and no plotless drivels with unfamiliar 
settings in Africa, Asia, or the moon. The characters lived, and 
the problems were actual twentieth-century ones. 

The whole idea was to work back from the modern as much as 
possible to whatever was permanently good throughout the ages. 
Yet the stress was always laid upon the living literature rather 
than working from the old to the new. Even the compulsory 
masterpieces like Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, Ivanhoe, Julius 
Caesar, Lady of the Lake, and Inland Voyage were all attacked 
from our own standpoint. Before reading Sir Roger we made a 
collection of current superstitions that had survived, the pur- 
poses of different clubs and organizations, professional and social, 
the types of pupils who would be chosen as representative for an 
ideal club in the school, what topics of the day would be discussed. 
Then we plunged into the aforesaid classic to compare it with 
our own conclusions. Jvanhoe was arranged as a movie thriller; 
Inland Voyage studied from modern war maps; Julius Caesar 
debated by opposing teams; and the Lady of the Lake used as 
illustrative material to give a better understanding of the value 
of the Scotch regiments in the Great War. All this is only harping 
on the old theme of motivation, of course, but there are hundreds 
of teachers who have yet to experience the thrill of working with 
the electricity of literature rather than digging up mummies from 
the mausoleums of the past. 

In regard to technique. On account of insufficient preparation 
in the grades we are compelled to spend a great deal of time upon 
spelling and dictation. At first we tried competitive drills, but 
my Juniors felt rather insulted at such indignities. Then one day 
we were discussing an article from the New York Times, which 
prompted one boy to investigate the number of illiterates and 
non-English speaking people in our own mill city. We all followed 
his lead, and the suggestion was made that we start a thousand- 
word spelling list, adding to it day by day, to present to the for- 
eigners in our evening schools—a good serviceable list of the words 
these aliens would actually need for patriotic citizenship. My 
class found out how limited their own supply was and began to 
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increase their vocabularies. The interest spread and we had 
many spirited discussions over the words to retain and those to 
discard. I claimed that a compilation of mere words was of little 
practical value to the foreigner, so we supplemented each twenty- 
word lesson with a snappy original paragraph including the words 
for dictation. Many a good time we had choosing the best para- 
graph from the number submitted. Of course every member of 
my class participated and great was the joy when a pupil could 
attach his initials to two or more approved paragraphs. But 
every member had to write and re-write until at least one was 
considered worthy to add to the little book. Besides this original 
work which I tried out for dictation we formed the habit of using 
fifteen minutes of each recitation for short squibs from history, new 
inventions in science, Dickens’ caricatures, Leacock, and Chester- 
ton. The fables of old Aesop vied in popularity with those of 
George Ade. Pupils worked overtime to bring me interesting bits. 

Perhaps these meager hints give very little idea of the methods 
used. But the one ideal in the back of my mind is to cultivate in 
my pupils and in their teacher the immeasurable joy of discovery. 
These same methods I can never use again. I must go bagging 
new game. While my charges study I, too, must study. When 
they write their short-story assignment, I am plodding away in a 
professional short-story extension course to bring in my own 
offering for their impolite but sincere criticism. When they write 
limericks, I write limericks; when they give oral themes, I give 
an oral theme; when they read a book to report upon, I read a 
new one; and last but not least one day a week in April and May 
we go our own sweet way into the woods or fields ‘‘to study in the 
Book of Nature.” For why study life indirectly if it can be reached 
atthe source? Why not sweep our dusty brain cells clean? Think 
of the hopeless analyses and petrifying monstrosities collected 
there. 

It is a harsh policy for teachers, I admit, but it keeps me sensi- 
tive to criticism, quaking as they quake, eager to please them as 
they are eager to please me. One thing I have learned. There 
is no time to get into a rut. Teaching is not a daily grind of the 
same old thing. For the real teacher must sit on top of the world, 
where the view is constantly changing. 


THE PLAY COURSE IN HIGH SCHOOL 


FRANK G. TOMPKINS 
Central High School, Detroit 


There is a place in the high school for an academic course in 
drama, if the course is wisely planned and sanely taught. Such a 
course, however, has no connection with plays used as propaganda 
for the thousand and one causes for which they are now used, nor 
with play production as a means of raising money, nor even with 
the dramatic method of presenting other subjects, such as litera- 
ture and history. These are legitimate activities, but they are 
outside the play course. 

There are two types of play courses, actually given in high 
schools, which are surely mistaken in their ideals. One of them 
studies the latest products of Greenwich Village in order to ‘‘keep 
up with the drama.”” The other teaches acting, lighting, costume 
design, the art of make-up, and the making of scenery. Neither 
of these courses should be given in the English department. If 
the latter course is given at all, it should not advertise itself as a 
vocational course. To turn out high-school students as trained 
stage workers is bad both for them and for the stage. If the aims 
of play courses continue to be so various and so mistaken, the whole 
movement is in a fair way to be discredited. 

But another type of course has a legitimate place in the English 
department. It presents an organized body of knowledge, it 
develops skill and power, it trains taste (so needed today in our 
audiences), and it produces a desirable attitude toward literature 
and life. More, it uses a literary type which is in the ascendant 
today—a type that furnishes one of the easiest roads possible to 
love of good literature. 

Such a course should be elective. It should not displace gram- 
mar, composition, rhetoric, or the outline courses in English litera- * 
ture. It should stand on a par with special courses in the essay 
and the novel, which are now offered in many of our large high 
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schools. It may easily surpass both of them in vital interest, and 
it is better adapted to young minds than the great novel, which 
is typically the product of older minds for older minds. And it 
should be taught as are both these courses for ideas and not pri- 
marily for technique. 

Two courses of this sort could be organized, either of which 
would be valuable. I should prefer one with a historical outline 
and historical sequence. The material for such a course is rich, 
and it forms a good basis on which to build subsequent courses in 
other literary forms and more advanced courses in drama, such as 
the colleges offer. There is little difficulty in arousing interest 
in the St. Nicholas Interludes, The Second Shepherd’s Play, Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, Everyman, some of Shakespeare’s plays not read 
in the other courses, The Rivals, and a few more modern plays. 
If production is possible without taking too much time from the 
reading, six scenes which illustrate the development of English 
comedy make a good program, especially if students give a word 
or two of explanation pointing out to the audience the peculiari- 
ties to be looked for. 

If a course in modern dramas should seem preferable for any 
reason, it can be made a solid cultural course; but even in such a 
course it seems a pity not to include some classics for rapid reading, 
because modern plays easily bridge the gap in interest and lead to 
a real appreciation of the older dramas. 

In a modern course, it is possible to cover a great amount of 
reading. Since the plays vary widely in difficulty, it seems wise 
to divide them into two classes: many that are to be read outside 
of class for enjoyment pure and simple, and a few that need class 
study for their understanding. For outside reading, there are such 
short plays as Alice Brown’s Joint Owners in Spain, Zona Gale’s 
The Neighbors, Arthur Hopkins’ Moonshine, Pinero’s Playgoers, 
Goodman’s Dust of the Road, Dunsany’s Fame and the Poet, 
A Night at an Inn, and any of Lady Gregory’s Irish plays. But 
the list should not include the usual type of curtain raiser, nor should 
it include the cynical and sophisticated plays of the Washington 
Square type. There are plenty of other plays with interesting 
plots, good ideas, and sound technique. 
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For discussion in class, more difficult plays should be chosen. 
Pupils like to measure their progress and they have more respect 
for themselves, the teacher, and the course if things are not made 
too easy. But “difficult” here means intellectually difficult, 
not emotionally beyond their experience. The following plays 
have been found within the reach of a twelfth-grade class: Gals- 
worthy’s The Little Man, Yeats’s The Hour Glass and The Land of 
Heart’s Desire, Synge’s Riders to the Sea, MacKaye’s The Cat-Boat, 
Drinkwater’s X=O: A Night of the Trojan War, Witter Bynner’s 
The Little King, Bennett’s The Title, Peabody’s The Piper, 
MacKaye’s The Scarecrow, and Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, The 
Betrothal, and The Death of Tintagiles. ‘The list could easily include 
fifty plays without touching anything that is not thoroughly 
wholesome. 

These plays have been chosen because they have ideas worth 
presenting, because they are difficult enough to encourage study 
without sacrificing interest, because they are not so difficult intel- 
lectually or emotionally that their use seems unwise, and because 
they have real literary value. They can be taught by anyone 
who loves them enough and cares enough for his students to win 
the confidence that such caring always brings. 

Teaching content does not absolutely exclude any use of tech- 
nique. Wherever calling attention to technical dexterity adds to 
enjoyment and helps to develop a sense of form, it is not out of 
place. But when technique is taught as a body of information, 
it distorts the real purpose of the course. 

Whether or not students should be asked to write simple plays 
is a debatable question. It seems that college professors believe 
that drama-writing courses should exist only in graduate schools. 
But they would not quarrel with us if our aim were not to produce 
playwrights but to get simple plays for our own production and to 
develop appreciation of form through creating. A bill made up 
of home-made plays has often entertained a school and parent 
audience. One boy in a Detroit school wrote a Thrift play, which, 
through no effort of his, found its way into John Martin’s Book 
and later into the Ladies’ Home Journal. But this publicity, 
grateful as it was, did not make him think himself a playwright; 
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instead he is stuying business administration at college. There are 
many cases of student plays that have been produced by neighbor- 
ing high schools. ‘To this extent the writing of plays seems wholly 
legitimate if it does not trespass too much on the grounds of the 
other aims. 

Play production by the class is a most tempting activity. It 
serves many ends; better speech, a goal for composition, and a 
reason for cultivating desirable personal traits. Surely it justi- 
fies itself if it can be kept from overshadowing the true academic 
end of the course. Every teacher must decide for himself to what 
extent he can safely use it. 

If the other departments of the school care to offer courses in 
lighting, scenery building, costume design, and make-up, surely the 
English department may co-operate. But care has to be exercised 
that such activities do not become so engrossing that they rob all 
the other subjects in the curriculum. In any event English credit 
should not be given for them. The boy who presented to an eastern 
college two hours of “ face make-up” credit and “ history of costume”’ 
among his English credits must have created quite a sensation. But 
he did it seriously, because these courses had been credited as Eng- 
lish in the high school from which he came. 

There is room, then, surely for the right kind of play course— 
if the individual student has room for it. Production should be 
incidental; play-writing and the study of technique must not run 
away with the course; the main stress should be laid on the reading 
of wholesome literary plays, plays of ideas, and plays difficult 
enough to produce mental growth. 

If a play course within these limits is adapted to the needs of 
any school, it will not meet opposition from the school heads, nor 
will it be banned by the colleges, who will welcome a sound basis 
in any literary form in the students we send to them. But if the 
extreme, faddish, erratic course continues on its way unchecked, 
it will bring about its own abolition, which is devoutly to be hoped 
for; but it may take with it the sound and sensible play course, 
which has a value too great to merit such an end. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


WONDERFUL AFTERNOON 


Have you ever heard the story of Midas? I am sure everyone, 
sometime during hs childhood, has read of the king whose very touch 
turned everything into gold. The tale I am going to tell you this 
morning is somewhat similar to that of old King Midas. Perhaps it 
may strike you as very silly, but before you utterly condemn it, I beg 
you to remember the incongruity of the English we use. 

My calendar said I had accepted an invitation to attend an informal 
tea at the home of Miss Gee Golly Gosh; so after having arrayed myself 
in the attire befitting such an occasion, I set forth to the big stone 
house where Miss Gosh lives. To tell the honest truth my spirits were 
low, for Miss Gosh and her friends have always upset me. I was almost 
the last one to arrive; so when the butler showed me in, the party had 
already drawn apart into groups. Miss Gosh rushed forward to greet 
me effusively, being in one of her ecstatic moods. She dragged me 
forward to bask in the sunlight of a Miss Moderna Midas, whose smirks 
and grins fairly nauseated me with their superfluous sweetness. This 
freak of humanity immediately began throwing out conversation at me 
in spasmodic jerks, and never before has any conversation had such 
dire results. She began thus: “Oh, don’t you think this is the most 
wonderful party you’ve ever seen? You know Miss Gosh is giving it 
for her cousin, Mr. My Goodness. See, he is over there. He is the 
cutest thing. That girl at his right is a perfect duck, but, you know, 
her sister over there in the corner with that swell looking fellow is a 
little devil they say.” 

There was a commotion as the girl on Mr. Goodness’ right began 
quacking and flapping her wings. From a rather handsome, well-built 
young man Mr. Goodness had been transformed into a simpering lad 
with dainty ruffles of lace adorning his trousers and coat. His hands 
were small and white as lilies. His hair waved softly back from his 
white forehead. In the corner I saw a little red devil with tail and 
horns sitting beside a man who was gradually swelling to an enormous 
size. I dragged my astonished senses back to the trend of my com- 
panion’s conversation. 
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“Those are some chickens over there talking to Mr. Good Heavens, 
but I don’t think much of their taste. He’s a little skunk. I guess it 
runs in the family though, for his brother over there talking to Miss 
Gosh has a yellow streak in him I think. It’s funny too, you know, 
for his fiancée there on the right is a perfect lamb. Oh dear, here 
comes Mrs. Gosh. She seems to be raving about something to that 
young Mr. Go Slow. He’s some kid.” 

Oh, the results of these disastrous words! A whole flock of chickens 
began clucking and squawking over a little black animal with a white 
stripe down its back. A man having a yellow band through the middle 
of his face went tumbling after a bleating lamb. Approaching us were 
a woman, raving mad, and a little billy-goat. I was suddenly struck 
dumb with fear that the mad woman would attack me, but she turned 
suddenly and, babbling deliriously at the top of her voice, began 
chasing the chickens about the room. As I tore my eyes away from 
her she was wringing the neck of one of the poor hens. 

“Oh, that Miss Getta Them is a regular little vamp. All the men 
are perfectly crazy about her. But isn’t that man with her now an 
awful looking thing ?”’ 

On and on she went, seemingly unaware of the havoc she wrought, 
although it is past my comprehension how anyone could have remained 
oblivious to such a bedlam. There were four men, all stark mad, pur- 
suing a horrible black vampire bat. As it flew blindly toward me, I 
recoiled in terror from the ugly thing. The “awful looking” man was 
truly awe-full looking; he was indescribable, and every time I looked I 
fell to trembling violently. There was a “perfectly huge” woman who 
was unable to straighten up because the ceiling wasn’t high enough. 
A long-legged prune and a bow-legged nut were pursuing a dried-up 
lemon, poor old thing. A man who was “perfectly rare” was a horrid 
sight, all quivering, raw flesh. One woman wearing an “ickey”’ dress 
—that, too, was indescribable. A jazzy youth was emitting some of 
the most ungodly sounds I have ever heard. I have never been able 
to understand how one person could create all tones and squawks of 
one of those modern jazz bands, but he was doing just this. 

In some ways the room resembled a barnyard with chickens, ducks, 
pigs, cows, and lambs clattering about on the polished hardwood floors; 
but the number of raving, crazy lunatics made it like a mad house— 
no, with all that uproar an insane asylum would have been a blissful 
place by comparison. 
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I felt that my nerves would have to finally give way under the 
strain, and then I was in constant fear that this conversational demon 
at my side would turn me into a pill or something worse. What if she 
turned me “sweet”? and everybody clamored for a taste of me? Or, 
worse yet, she might transform me into a “gooey” mass to stick to the 
feet of all those who trod on me. I could stand no more; I fairly flew 
across the room and gained the front door. 

As the door slammed behind me, I awoke with a start. A peaceful 
and calming silence reigned throughout the whole house. Before me a 
fire crackled warmly, and behind me deep shadows caressed rich uphol- 
stery and dark, heavy mahogany. Solid comfort—and for pleasure, 
from the book in my lap I read these words: “Then evening comes and 
the lights change till it’s just as though you stood in the heart of a king 
opal. Then the night wind gets up, and the sands move, and you hear 
the desert outside the city singing.” 

And I sang with the desert that there are yet a few who can speak 


and write good English. 
CHARLOTTE YOUNG 
(Pupil) 
St. Mary’s 
FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


PLAYS BY ST. LOUIS HIGH SCHOOLS 
CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL 


Zaragueta (Carrion and Aza), Green Stockings (Mason), A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


SOLDAN HIGH SCHOOL 


Trelawney of the Wells (Pinero), Pan or The Shepherd’s Holiday 
(Jonson), Alcestis (Euripides), The Inspector-General (Gogol), She 
Stoops to Conquer, Eager Heart (Buckton), A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, The Rivals, Prunella (Barker), Quality Street (Barrie), Nathan 
Hale (Fitch), As You Like It. 


THE SOLDAN DRAMATIC GUILD 


A Night at an Inn, The Lost Silk Hat, The Glittering Gate 
(Dunsany), The Intruder, The Death of Tintagiles (Maeterlinck), 
Riders to the Sea (Synge), The Falcon (Tennyson), Sunset (Jerome), 
The Fifth Commandment (Houghton), Madonna (Middleton), The 
Twisting of the Rope (Hyde), Neighbors (Gale). 
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YEATMAN HIGH SCHOOL 


Silas Marner, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, The Merchant of 
Venice, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, The Foresters (Tennyson), 
The Good Natured Man, The Rivals, The School for Scandal, Sher- 
wood (Noyes), Arms and the Man (Shaw), Strife (Galsworthy), Ulysses 
(Phillips), Disraeli (Parker), Neighbors, The Golden Doom (Dunsany), 
She Stoops to Conquer, Nathan Hale, The Cricket on the Hearth, 
Miles Standish, Pandora’s Box (Hawthorne). 


MC KINLEY HIGH SCHOOL 


A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, The Taming of the Shrew, The 
Merchant of Venice, She Stoops to Conquer, The Cricket on the Hearth, 
The Land of Heart’s Desire (Yeats), Le Voyage de M. Perichon (Labiche 
and Martin), The Birds of Killingworth, Thrift (Hoffsten). 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Comus, Zaragueta, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Doctor in Spite of 
Himself, Antigone, The Princess, The Class Play (Gerstenberg), Ulysses, 
The Far Away Princess (Sudermann), Rose of the Wind (Branch), A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Love’s Labors Lost; The Comedy of 
Errors, As You Like It, The Arraignment of Paris (Peele), The Chinese 
Lantern (Housman), Fanny and the Servant Problem (Jerome), Green 


Stockings. 
CLARENCE STRATTON, 


Chairman, National Council Committee on Plays 


CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BETTER ENGLISH 


A sub-committee of the Committee on American Speech has been 
organized for the purpose of conferring with houses interested in making 
records to see what can be procured in records which may be used in 
schools as standards in reading. Miss Katherine Jewell Everts is 
chairman and will be assisted by Messrs. John M. Clapp and C. C. 
Certain. 

The Better English Circle of the Cincinnati Woman’s Club has 
enrolled for this its first year of existence a membership of one hundred. 
The Circle will be divided into groups which will be responsible respect- 
ively for the fourteen programs planned. The Public Library of Cin- 
cinnati is in active co-operation with the circle. 
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The following letter, from a recent graduate of Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago, was written for use among my ninth-grade boys. It is 
so valuable for those who are interested in the “Better English club” 
idea that I am sharing it thus with the readers of the English Journal. 


DEAR Miss CRUMPTON: 

I am sending you something that I think may interest some of your pupils 
if they are thinking of forming clubs. Our organization is rather novel. It 
resembles a fraternity in no respects, and yet it has proved a real success. 
This document which we take great pride in calling our club newspaper can 
perhaps give you some idea of what our operations consist of. 'We meet every 
Friday night to discuss current topics. The chairman for each meeting is 
elected two weeks ahead of time, and there is no permanent officer except the 
secretary who is elected every four meetings and may be re-elected once. His 
duty consists of taking the minutes, notifying the members by postcard as 
to the place of the meeting, the topic to be discussed, etc., and keeping all 
club records in order. 

The chairman chooses the topic to be discussed at the meeting at which he 
is to preside two weeks ahead of time, in order that the members may have 
ample time to prepare. We always have a lively discussion and I can’t tell 
you how much we enjoy it. The chairman, which office is of course filled by 
a different member at each meeting, holds the meeting at his own house, so 
that all expense is eliminated. There are no dues. 

Another interesting feature is the speaker. Every week he is appointed 
by the chairman ahead of time to make a three minute speech reviewing the 
principal events of the week. One minute additions are then in order from all 
who have anything to say on that subject. 

The discussion is always preceded by business meeting. We have just 
made arrangements for a stenographer to take down the complete process 
verbal at the next meeting, so that our minutes will be like a regular con- 
gressional record. We hope to continue this system in the future, as it will 
be a great help to all of us, and will surely make the club more worth while. 
I should have told you in the beginning that all this information is about The 
Current Topics Discussion Club. 

Contrary to the expectations of a good many who were positive that the 
idea on which the club was based would not work out successfully with young 
boys, the club is a wonderful result of what young boys who want to do some- 
thing worth while can do. We get a great deal of fun out of it, and it is by 
no means “dead” as some might suppose such an organization to be. We 
have struck out in various branches of athletics in competition with other 
clubs, and we have given banquets and other social affairs which have turned 
out remarkably well. The best thing that can be said about it is that every 
fellow is thoroughly interested in it, and that the membership is growing weekly. 
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I am sorry I could not send you a better-looking copy of the “newspaper” 
but not being veteran mimeographers, we look for better results in the future. 
I have just written a very bad sentence which I hope you will overlook. 


Very truly yours, 
J. KNowLes RoBBINS 


Mr. J. S. Lathers, of the Michigan State Normal College at 
Ypsilanti, writes: 

There is one phase of the work which impresses me more and more every 
year and I am sure must have made its appeal to you: that is the task of 
making the young people realize the practical importance of good speech to 
themselves and placing them as often as possible in positions where they will 
definitely feel the need of clear and correct pronunciation. I find that a large 
proportion of those who mumble do not realize that their speech is inferior 
to that of clear, correct speakers. More than this, they are skeptical if told 
of their shortcomings. They are willing to admit that they are not just 
precise, but they still feel that they can make people understand well enough 
for all practical purposes. I try to put them in positions where this claim will 
prove invalid. 

Again and again in a moderately large classroom, by having the students 
talk to each other, I get them to complaining that they cannot hear those who 
are only a few feet away. In this way I can get them to realize that something 
is wrong, and I set them to observe how some good speaker manages who 
must carry his message to one or two thousand. 

I think too that there is great opportunity in reading all through the grades 
to teach oral expression by having the child present something which the other 
children are anxious to know, not what they have in the book before them. 


Miss Jennie B. Sturgeon, of Rock Island, Illinois, writes: 

We are emphasizing this year the development of a vocabulary by insisting 
upon the mastery—spelling, meaning, and ability to use—of a minimum number 
of new words a week, the number varying for different years and for A, B, C 
sections of those classes that are graded according to ability. We hope by 
this means to help overcome the poverty of expression which afflicts most of 
our pupils. 


A very pleasing play for Better Speech purposes, entitled Pandora, 
written by Miss Nila Smith, Marr School, Detroit, now supervisor, and 
her third-year pupils, will be published in the November issue of the 
Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English. For a copy 
one may write, inclosing ten cents, to Mr. H. G. Paul, University of 


Illinois, Urbana. 
E. CRUMPTON 


Secretary of Committee on American Speech 


EDITORIAL 


With the Tenth Annual Meeting in Chicago at Thanksgiving, 
the National Council of Teachers of English may be said to end 
a period and begin another. Beginning in a time of 
ond a storm and stress in the field of secondary education, 
it has survived the strain of the world-war and finds 
before it new and important opportunities. Perhaps the greatest 
of these is that of assisting in the work of redirection of the course 
and the method by which it is administered. The use during the 
war of material for study which had social significance apparent 
to the pupils opened many eyes to new possibilities. Aims of 
English teaching became more largely civic and less technical or 
aesthetic. Literature came to be regarded more as content and 
less as style. With a quickened sense of our needs as a nation, 
teachers will continue to experiment with current writing, belles- 
lettres and scientific or discussional. In this the Council may well 
lead and direct. It surely may act as a clearing-house. 

New materials and new methods go together. Indeed, the two 
are really fused in a new whole of experience. What the pupil 
learns through his subject-matter depends primarily upon how he 
behaves with regard to it. His reactions are in fact the subject- 
matter. Hence it is that many teachers are seeking to give their 
pupils large opportunity of participation in the day’s work. The 
more the learner bears responsibility, the more he is educated. 
Hence the wise teacher tends more and more to let his pupils 
choose, plan, and judge for themselves. Doing so involves a new 
technique of classroom procedure and a new point of view. There 
are many false prophets. To keep a just balance between the 
old and the new and avoid vagaries and mere fads, while genuinely 
seeking improvement, is not easy. The Council will, no doubt, 
see in the field of educational method one of its greatest oppor- 
tunities of usefulness. Those who attend the annual meeting will 


share in directing its course in this respect. 
J. F.H. 
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The educational press abounds for the moment with articles 
upon the teacher shortage and the crisis in education. Appar- 
ently the school world is thoroughly aroused to the 

reo need of reform, but this keen interest has been created 
by a special condition—the shortage of teachers due to 

the industrial demands of the war and to the almost negligible buy- 
ing power of the teacher’s salary. This special crisis will pass with 
the slow but inevitable decline of prices; but the chronic malady, 
which was merely brought to an acute stage by the war, will still 
remain. There is danger that as we find ourselves somewhat 
relieved from the financial stress of the past few months we shall 
cease our vigorous efforts to bring about an improvement in 
teachers’ salaries, with its consequent increase of school efficiency. 
Rather should we keep in mind the welfare of the country and the 
necessity of bringing our profession to a higher standard than 
has obtained in the past. We should not permit the slight ameliora- 
tion in our own condition to make us forgetful of this great need. 
We all agree probably that education of the public is what we 
need; but we may differ somewhat as to the details of that educa- 
tion. We have been explaining of late—too often in a whining 
tone—that our wages are entirely disproportionate to the large 
expense of the preparation which we must make and the sort of 
lives which we should lead in order to be effective teachers. No 
doubt this has its place. Even hard-headed managers of public 
utility corporations have paid for advertising space to explain 
production costs. The more important issue, however, is the 
value of the output and the importance of quality in the products 
offered. Our patrons do not really understand the difference 
between the effect of genuinely good teaching and that of school 
keeping as practiced by the untrained substitutes who have 
taken over so many of our schools in the last two years. They 
see the necessity of reading, writing, and arithmetic, but of the 
values of modern education they are profoundly ignorant. And 
they must remain ignorant unless we enlighten them. This we 
should do, not apologetically, not defiantly, but confidently, as a 
matter of course. So far as possible we should present definite 
evidence of specific improvements which we have been able to 
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effect in our pupils. This can very profitably be supplemented 
by detailed accounts of the schoolroom activities in which our 
boys and girls engage, accounts so prepared as not only to show 
the processes of instruction but also to make clear the educational 
results. Only when our patrons—our customers, if you like— 
see clearly the tremendous service we render their children, and 
gain some slight inkling of the complexity of the technique required 
will they loosen the purse strings as they should. 

All this applies with especial force to the teachers of English. 
Within the profession we are sure to be challenged sooner or later 
as to the relative value of our work, and we need to be ready to 
meet the challenge. As part of the profession, probably we are 
best equipped to help put into shape and present to the public 


these evidences of the value of skilful teaching. 
W. W. H. 


Most English teachers are interested in the Pilgrim Tercente- 
nary. They should be. Because of its patriotic interest and the 
picturesqueness of the old Puritan life and costumes 

Aine this jubilee affords unusual opportunity for enter- 
taining pageantry and drama. So favorable are the 

conditions that success will almost certainly attend all attempts. 
But another value of the performance will depend wholly upon 
the part which the children have in initiating and directing it. 
Those who undertake work of this sort with their schools should 
make sure that the whole is carried on in a democratic spirit by 
a democratic method. Only so will the participants gain most 
largely in the American ideals, the literary appreciation, and the 
expressional skill which we are so eager to foster. ‘Teachers who 
have been wishing to try the project method but have been unable 
to find a place to begin may well make a start by calling their 
pupils’ attention to this country-wide jubilee. Helps needed are 
listed under ‘‘Useful Documents’’ in this issue of the English 


Journal. 
W. W. H. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, November 25-27, 1920 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 25 
MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 3:00 O’CLOCK 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 25 
WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, 8:00 O’CLOCK 
Topic: Urgently Needed Reforms. 
Leaders: C. H. Warp, Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut; R. L. 
Lyman, University of Chicago; S. A. LEONARD, University of 
Wisconsin. 


FrmAY MornING, NOVEMBER 26 
GENERAL SESSION, 10:00 O’CLOCK 
Fullerton Hall, Art Institute 


President’s Address: JAMES FLEMING Hosic, Chicago Normal College. 

Educational Unleveling—RoLLo WALTER Brown, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota. 

The Anglo-American Conference of Professors of English at the Univer- 
sity of London—FRep N. Scort, University of Michigan. 


Frmpay AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 26 
SECTION MEETINGS, 2:30 O’CLOCK 


High-School Section 
Chairman, MARGARET SLEEZER, Senn High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Definite Improvement in Oral Composition—CLARENCE STRATTON, 
Central High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Imagination and Speech—KATHERINE JEWELL Everts, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Experimentation by Classroom Teachers—Essiz E. CHAMBERLAIN, Oak 
Park High School, Oak Park, Lllinois. 
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College Section 


Chairman, ALLAN Aszort, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
General Topic: Readings for Pleasure or the Discipline of Ideas. 
Speakers: LIncoLn R. Grsss, University of Pittsburgh, and others. 


ANNUAL BusINESS MEETING, 4:00 O’CLOCK 
Fripay EvENING, NOVEMBER 26 


Annual Dinner, 6:00 o’clock. Five-minute speeches in celebration 
of the tenth anniversary by veteran members of the Council. 


SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 27 
SECTION MEETINGS, 9:30 O’CLOCK 


High-School Section 
Chairman, MARGARET SLEEZER, Senn High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
General Topic: What is Americanism ? 

The Anglo-Saxon Tradition—ANNna M. Locke, Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The American Tradition—Atma S. ALLISON, Milwaukee State 
Normal School. 

Nationalism and Internationalism—JAmEs FLEminG Hosic, Chicago 
Normal College. 

College Section 


Chairman, ALLAN ABzort, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Round Table General Topic: Can Discrimination in Literature Be 
Taught ? 


Speakers to be announced. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 27 
CONFERENCE ON TEACHER-TRAINING, 2:00 O’CLOCK 


General Topic: The Equipment of the Composition Teacher 

Leaders:,THomas W. GosLING, State Department of Education, 
Madison, Wisconsin; C. S. THomas, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Lucian G. Hickman, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


The Junior Red Cross of America has found a peace-time mission 
of far-reaching significance. Being faced with the necessity of handling 
hundreds of letters written spontaneously by grateful young people in 
Europe and their sympathetic helpers in America, it set about organizing 
a workable and permanent plan of interchange of letters and pictures 
between classes of school children in America and elsewhere. 

The plan which is now being tried out differs in several important 
respects from any so far tried. The class will be the unit, and all letters 
written will be addressed to a corresponding class as a whole. The 
missives will be subjected to class criticism and will be developed to the 
point of real excellence before being dispatched. The object is civic and 
social, not linguistic. The correspondents write in the language of their 
own country. They seek to learn all they can about their world- 
neighbors and at the same time to describe accurately life in the 
community in which they live. They gain knowledge, widen their 
sympathies, and dispel their prejudices. 

Before attempting inter-school correspondence on a larger scale, the 
Junior Red Cross is making a preliminary trial of its plan. The schools 
of the Atlantic Division, with the co-operation of Commissioner Finley, 
together with a number of volunteers scattered over the country, are 
being paired with schools in France, England, and Italy, as well as 
Holland, Greece, and Czecho-Slovakia. An efficient office force in 
Washington and New York will handle the details for America and a 
similar force is being provided in Paris. The former is under the direc- 
tion of Miss Laura Frazee; and the latter, of Miss M. Therése Bonney, 
lately connected with the French High Commission to the United States. 
The editor of the English Journal, Dr. James F. Hosic, one of the 
associate directors of the Junior Red Cross, has visited educational 
authorities in most of the countries of Western Europe in order to 
secure their co-operation, and has found a ready response. The idea is 
regarded as worth while and the plan of operation workable and 
economical. Any who are interested may address inquiries to the 
Bureau of School Correspondence and Educational Service, Junior Red 
Cross, Washington, D.C. 


PROVING OUR WORTH 


The Educational Committee of the Chicago High School Teachers’ 
Club, under the leadership of Mr. G. E. Rickard, proposes to become 
an agency for collecting and disseminating information in regard to the 
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concrete results of high-school teaching. The intention is to collect 
all the information obtainable, collate, and issue it as a campaign text- 
book for high-school teachers. Particularly they are trying to collect 
figures showing the difference between the graduates of the high schools 
and those who have left school at the end of the eighth grade—in 
earning capacity, in health, and in their leisure-time occupations. 
Along with these they are gathering accounts of actual activities 
of high-school pupils, such as learning to buy food and clothing skil- 
fully, and actual participation in civic affairs, and of the changes in 
their reading through the work of the English department. So far as 
possible these facts are to be graphically presented by means of maps 
and charts. All this material may seem commonplace to us who are in 
school, but it is so little known and so much less appreciated by those 
on the outside that a definite account, abundantly illustrated, may prove 
one of the most effectual means we can use for arousing public opinion 
to the importance of our work. We shall all watch with interest the 
outcome of the efforts of this committee. 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE TECHNIQUE OF SILENT READING 


In the Elementary School Journal for September, 1920, C. R. Stone 
gives some illustrative silent-reading lessons. Although the examples 
are taken from the grades, the methods are in the main applicable to 
the high school also. In the fourth-grade lesson the pupils first read 
through the story of the “Prodigal Son” and then re-read it to find 
the answers to such questions as, ‘‘Which son do you like better ?” 
designed to direct attention to the details of the story, and “What 
three sentences show the father’s love ?” designed to secure the proper 
interpretation of the whole. An upper fifth-grade class in reading 
Robin Hood took one or two chapters for each recitation, so that they 
read one hundred and seventy-six pages in something like three hundred 
minutes in class and apparently had time for all the necessary discussion 
within that limit. Charles Dudley Warner’s How I Killed a Bear was 
read most enthusiastically in order to find in it the scenario for a moving 
picture. At another time each pupil read silently from a different 
book and then chose some selection to read to the whole group. 


A DEFINITE PROGRAM OF THEME CRITICISM 


Florence Livingston Joy, of Oberlin College, gives “Suggestions for 
Constructive Criticism of Themes” in American Education for Sep- 
tember, 1920. Confronted with the probleia of training assistants for 
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theme reading, she was compelled to formulate a very definite program 
of criticism. She has the following main heads: (1) the mechanical 
side; (2) criticism in general; (3) salient points in literary criticism. 
The spirit of the whole may be gathered from these questions which 
the reader is to ask himself after criticizing: 

1. Is the tone of the criticism stimulating; is it kind, definite, 
appreciative of the progress the student is making ? 

2. Have I given enough criticism? too much? 

3. Have I emphasized the relative importance of the points I have 
made? 

4. Have I energized the student’s thinking ? 

5. Have I cleared up the obscure points ? 

6. Have I made a critical comment where actual reconstruction of 
a passage would have been more fruitful ? 

7. Have I put enough sincerity and personality into my criticism 
to make the students look forward to reading criticisms on their next 


theme ? 
RECRUITING THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


School and Society for September 25 contains an interesting article 
on ‘Advertising to Recruit the Teaching Profession,”’ by Willard Smith. 
The main point which Mr. Smith makes is that the public sympathy 
and support which we need even more than better salaries, can be obtained 
chiefly by adopting an optimistic tone and showing the public what 
we are accomplishing. ‘‘Get your own feet firmly placed. Forget self- 
pity. Make no apologies. Spend no time in envy of others. Avoid 
questioning. Make it your platform that the most important job in 
all the world is yours... .. Become a booster for education in your 
own community. Organize the forces of your town to put over the big 
educational idea.” 

Homer H. Seerly, writing in Education for September with the title 
“Recruiting the Teaching Profession,” feels that the solution of our 
problem is not so much in an advertising campaign, particularly one 
lamenting the present state of our profession, as in a drive to make 
the teacher an officer of the state rather than an employee of the local 
community. Doubtless he would use as his argument the same ideas 
which Mr. Smith presents. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 
The issues of the Drama for July, August, and September have 
been combined into a most valuable Pilgrim Celebration Number, 
which includes plays, programs, and material for study. Address: 
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59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. Price, $0.25. From the same office 
may be obtained a thirty-page bibliography of Material for Festival 
Pageantry and Dramatic Presentation for the Tercentenary Celebration. 
Price, $0.50.—Pageantry and the Pilgrim Tercentenary Celebration is the 
title of a sixty-four page pamphlet by Professor Roland B. Lewis, of the 
University of Utah, issued by the University as Vol. I, No. IV, of its 
“Extension Division Series, No. 2.”—Bulletin 24 of the New York City 
Association of Teachers of English is devoted to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Supplementary Reading, based on the required texts.—Bulletin 
No. 22 of the same association contains the Report of the Committee 
on Oral English and the report of their observation of speech week 
last year, with a considerable number of jingles, speech slogans, etc.— 
Teachers’ Leaflet No. 8 of the Bureau of Education is ‘Civic Training 
through Service,” by Arthur William Dunn, who is working both 
through the Bureau of Education and the Junior Red Cross to put real 
civics into our schools, both elementary and secondary.—Teachers’ 
Leaflet No. 9 of the Bureau of Education is ‘‘Lessons in Civics for the 
Three Primary Grades of City Schools,” by Hanna Margaret Harris.— 
“The Lunch Hour at School” is the title of Health Education Pamphlet 
No. 7 of the Bureau of Education.—The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of the state of New Jersey has issued a Syllabus of the Teaching 
of Geography, History, and Civics similar to its previous syllabi in 
other subjects.—University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 18, No. 4, is a high- 
school manual containing standards and general recommendations for 
the accrediting of high schools. It is to be obtained from the Office of 
the High School Visitor, University of Ilinois.—Bulletin No. 57, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, is on “ Industrial Rehabilitation, a State- 
ment of Policies to Be Observed in the Administration of the Industrial 
Rehabilitation Act.”—A List of Books for Township Libraries has 
been prepared for the State Department of Education of Wisconsin by 
O. S. Rice, Supervisor of School Libraries, and Bertha Bergold, Assistant 
Librarian, and is issued by C. P. Cary, State Superintendent. 


BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


Typee. By HERMAN MELVILLE. Edited by STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 351. 

A thrilling adventure story modernly edited. 

Roosevelt’s Writings. Selections from the Writings of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Maurice GARLAND FULTON. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 36s. 

Apparently a fair representation of Teddy’s mind and spirit. Worth trying, in 
spite of the fine print characteristic of the Pocket Classics. 

The Upward Path. A Reader for Colored Children. With an Introduction by 
RosBert R. Morton. Compiled by Myron T. PrircHarD and MAry 
Waite Ovincton. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. 
Pp. 255. 

A collection of stories and poems by negroes—many of them very good. A note 
of race consciousness and pride runs through the book, but even the selections from 
DuBois show no bitterness toward others. The moralistic intention of the editor is 
very evident. Perhaps whites can gain as much from it as can the blacks. The 
book would be suitable for junior high schools. 

Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism—Lyric, Epic, and Allied Forms of 
Poetry. By CHarLtes Mitts GayLey and BENJAMIN PUTNAM KuRTz. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1920. Pp. grr. 

A treatise for advanced students. 

The Satire of John Marston. By Morse S. AtLten. Columbus, Ohio, 1920. 
Pp. 186. 

A doctor’s dissertation at Princeton. 

Old and New: Sundry Papers. By CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1920. Pp.177. $1.50. 

Essays upon the changing fashions in schools and speech. 

Sham. A Social Satire in One Act. By FRANK G. Tompkins. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: Stewart & Kidd Co., 1920. Pp. 31. $0.50. 

A clever, meaningful skit requiring three men and one woman. Easily staged. 
Written by a high-school teacher! 

Plays for Children. A Selected List Compiled by Kate OcLeBay. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1920. Pp. 19. Paper, 60 cents. 

This pamphlet, worked up for the Community Theatre Exchange of the New 
York Drama League, consists of annotated bibliographies, as follows: Reference 
Books, Books about Costumes and Scenery, Books of Stories and Poems for Story- 
Playing, Dramatic Readers, Plays, Books of Plays, Plays for Christmas, Plays for 
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Laboratory Manual of English Composition. By STaANteEy R. OLpHAM. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson. New York: World Book Co. 1920. Pp. 147. 
Purely inductive in its development. The author believes in “investigation, 

comparison, and practice” and “the greatest of these is practice.” 

Projects in Action English. By FANNIE O. JOHANSEN. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger, 1920. Pp. 207. $1.75. 

“Pupils singly or in groups, present some action, usually a very simple one, 
before the class. Then the pupils are requested to make original sentences of various 
types based upon this action.” Instruction and drill follow. Very little connected 
discourse. 

Poetry of the People. Selected and arranged, with notes, by CHARLES MILLS 
GaAYLEY and MartTIN C. FLAHERTY. Enlarged Edition. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1920. Pp. 4309. 

An enlarged edition of this collection of poems, ‘‘most simple, most hearty, and 
most truly characteristic of the people.” 

Essentials of English Grammar. By Este Gemmitt. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and Howe. Pp. 151. 

Definitions first, with a few examples. Pages 121-27 contain literary selections, 
the sentences of which furnish the only material for practice in analysis. Little 
application to secure correctness. 

Junior High School English. Books 1, 2, and 3. By RicHarp L. SANDWICK. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Co., 1920. 

Grammar and rhetorical principles, dogmatically stated, precede the projects in 
composition. There is naturally little place for examples of work, good or bad. 
Outlines in Dictionary Study. By ANNAL. Rice. Chicago: Gregg Publishing 

Co., 1920. Pp. 77. $0.60. 

A systematic course for grades four through seven, intended as a manual for 
teachers. 

Principles, Plans and Purposes of the Educational Program. Recruit Educa- 
tional Center, Camp Upton, N.Y. 

An account of the methods used at Camp Upton in teaching foreign-speaking 
and illiterate American recruits to read and write English. It contains a ‘“home- 
reading”’ list and a writing scale. 

Army Lessons in English, Books I, II, III, IV, V, VI. Military Stories. 
Prepared by Recruit Educational Center, Camp Upton, New York. 
Very simple material, put up in twenty-four-page booklets to make the learner’s 

progress very evident. 

The Gospel According to Saint Matthew. The “Modern Printed” Edition of 
the King James Version. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page & 


Co., 1920. Pp. 145. 


